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IS IT THE VOICE OF THE HOOLIGAN? 


The most melancholy chapter in the 
History of Literature is that which 
relates to the attacks made upon au- 
thors by their contemporaries. Among 
all the professions that of Letters is the 
only one in which its members are per- 
mitted to attack, to deride, to abuse, to 
misrepresent each other. In every other 
intellectual calling, the dignity of the 
fraternity first, and the self-respect of 
the individual member next, prohibit 
this unworthy and unseemly practice. 
In the words of Churchill:— 


Look through the world—in every other 
trade, 

The same employment’s cause of kind- 
ness made. 


Cobblers with cobblers smoke away the 
night: 

And in the common cause e’en players 
unite. 

Authors alone, with more than common 
rage, 

Unnatural war with broken authors 
wage. 


Suppose, if you can, the same license 
granted to, and adopted by, lawyers. 
Imagine, if you can, the late Lord Col- 
eridge contributing articles to the 
magazines in abuse of the late Sir 
George Jessel—attacking his law, de- 
riding his judgments, depreciating his 
knowledge. We cannot conceive of 





such a thing; we know that it would 
be impossible. Self-respect and _ re- 
spect for the profession, setting aside 
other important considerations, such 
as the pretension of superior standing, 
would make such a thing impossible. 
Can we, again, imagine Bishop Wilber- 
force attacking Archbishop Sumner on 
account of alleged heresy, atheism and 
immorality? Can we imagine Sir Fred- 
erick Leighton asking for a dozen 
pages in which to call Millais a humbug 
in art an imposter, a bungler, a cor- 
rupter of the popular taste? Even if 
all or any of these charges were well 
founded, would Leighton’s be the hand 
to write them down? We know that 
it would not. Self-respect, the dignity 
of the calling—nay, the ordinary laws 
of common courtesy—would impose re- 
straint and reticence. It is only in lit- 
erature that the world feels no aston- 
ishment when one more chapter is 
added to the long list of venomous at- 
tacks by one author upon another. 

In the history of the Life of Letters 
for the last two hundred years two 
points are remarkable—the respect and 
affection lavished upon the individual, 
and the contempt freely bestowed upon 
the profession. There have been many 
reasons for this contempt—the poverty 
of literary men; their dependence; their 
lack of dignity; but there has been no 
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cause more injurious to the reputation 
of the Life of Letters than the derision, 
the satire, the unrestrained savagery 
of the attacks made by the followers 
of that life one upon another. 

Of late years a better spirit seemed 
to have sprung up. The old disease— 
formerly believed to be an incurable 
disease—peculiar to authorship seemed 
yielding to treatment; the prescription 
and administration, namely, of those 
laws of courtesy and good breeding 
which obtain in other professions. It 
is happily rare to find a return to the 
old methods. There are not many liv- 
ing men or women of letters who, at 
this day, take up the old parable and 
declare themselves moved by indigna- 
tion to denounce their contemporaries. 

It is, of course, in every profession, 
galling for one who has failed to at- 
tract the attention of the world, save 
to a limited degree, to observe another, 
whose works he perhaps honestly be- 
lieves to be no better than his own, 
borne upwards on a wave of popular 
admiration. In every profession each 
man stands by himself; he depends 
upon his own gifts and abilities; no one 
can help him; he is alone; he cannot 
buy, nor sell, nor transmit success. All 
that he achieves is done by himself. 
This fact goes far to account for the 
extraordinary bitterness of professional 
envy. It means the wounding of per- 
sonal vanity. “Even players,” says 
Churchill, mindful of the proverbial 
envy and jealousy in that profession. 
But these passions, he suggests, are 
worse—far worse—in the author than 
in the actor. The expression of these 
passions may bring the same kind of 
relief as tears in sorrow, or strong lan- 
guage in wrath. 

A truer form of consolation should be 
the reflection that popularity is not al- 
ways a proof of genius; that the com- 
mercial value of literature cannot be 
taken as a measure of its literary 
worth; that the two things are, in fact, 
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incommensurable; much good work re- 
mains unpopular; much popular work 
is not good work. This reflection, 
which no one can dispute, should con- 
sole the most neglected, or even the 
half-neglected. It is open to every 
writer to abuse the public for not 
recognizing genius, and to assure him- 
self that his own works will be recog- 
nized by that discriminating posterity 
on whom we lay such heavy burdens. 

Unfortunately, there exists a wide- 
spread confusion of ideas as to the two 
values; at first sight it seems absurd 
that this confusion should be possible; 
yet it is not only possible, it is com- 
mon; it is found even in literary papers; 
it is found in the talk of literary men. 
The same man will acknowledge that a 
work of art cannot be estimated by 
money, and in the same breath will ask 
indignantly if the latest “boom” in fic- 
tion is worth a hundredth part of the 
money it has brought the author and 
the publisher! 

Whatever bitterness may be caused 
by the success of a contemporary, one 
thing is clearly desirable—that there 
should be some observance of profes- 
sional etiquette in literature as in law. 
It should be simply impossible for any 
one, of whatever standing, in the pro- 
fession of letters to attack another 
writer, and especially one who has at- 
tracted the affection—the passionate af- 
fection—of millions, including those of 
the highest pretensions to culture, with 
abuse and rancor worthy of a_ fish- 
wife. 

It may be objected that this restraint 
would put a stop to criticism. Not at 
all. We cannot have too much criti- 
cism. Literature flourishes best when 
criticism is at its best. Unfortunately, 
at the present moment, which can show 
so great a wealth on the imaginative 
side; which can also show so many ad- 
mirable writers on every other side; 
there are comparatively few critics. 
The critical faculty, always rare, is, at 
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the present moment, when it is so much 
wanted, and when there are so many 
organs ready to welcome the true critic, 
more rarely found than any other. 
That it is a distinct faculty, quite apart 
from the imaginative or the creative, or 
the poetical, seems imperfectly under- 
stood. The old idea that if a man has 
written novels and plays and poems he 
is therefore endowed with the critical 
faculty, ought surely to have been 
abandoned long ago. That it has not 
been abandoned shows that the true 
function and the true powers of the 
critic are not fully recognized. We 
do not suppose that every successful 
lawyer is fit to become a judge; nor do 
we pretend that every divine who 
preaches well can also administer a 
diocese as a Bishop. Why, then, should 
every novelist be considered qualified 
to pose as a critic? The imaginative 
side of literature is, indeed, opposed to 
such a theory, as is evident if one con- 
siders the natural endowments and the 
studies necessary to form a critic. 

He is a judge: if he possesses the es- 
sential qualities that make a judge, 
le must be of a calm and sober 
temperament: he must be able to 
discern things as they are—the 
man of imagination is never able to 
discern things as they are: he must be 
able to discern the conditions, the cir- 
cumstances, the causes which have 
produced the work, of whatever kind, 
on which he is to pronounce judgment. 
In the case of literature he must be a 
scholar; the opinion of one who has 
not gone through the classical mill is 
like a house built without foundations. 
He must also be a student, not only of 
his own, but of some other modern 
literature. You may know him, if you 
meet him, by certain signs. He is as 
critical in everything as he is in liter- 
ature; he carries his criticism into the 
smaller details of everyday life. He 
eannot exist without standards in all 
things. Again, in his judgments, he 
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never falls into a rage; he does not 
simulate indignatioh; he never con- 
descends to abuse or to call names; he 
does not exaggerate; he does not mis- 
represent; he applies his canons of 
criticism without mercy, but without 
bias and without injustice. 

The competence of a critic may be 
tested and proved by a very simple 
method: that of observing how and 
why he bestows his commendation. It 
is easy for the incompetent critic to 
find faults or to invent them; it is easy 
to simulate indignation; it is impossible 
to praise without revealing standards 
and without betraying incompetence. 
There is, for example, a certain literary 
organ whose critical papers I some- 
times read in order to observe the ti- 
midity and hesitation with which the re- 
viewer ventures to praise, and the de- 
lightful way in which he betrays his 
incompetence when he does praise. 

These are very simple rules; if we 
apply them to the current criticism of 
the day I think it will be found that 
there is comparatively little which wig 
stand the tests. There are other quali- 
fications, but of a less simple kind, 
especially those which enable the critic 
to take a broad view and a comparative 
view; and those which separate him 
from any narrow school or any tempo- 
rary cénacle. 

If, then, a poet or a novelist is not 
necessarily a critic—is presumably less 
likely to possess the critical faculty 
than if he were not a poet—it behooves 
him to examine himself very carefully 
before he ventures to pose as a watch- 
dog of literature, lest he betray his in- 
competence by barking and rending the 
friends instead of the enemies of the 
literary craft. 

Mr. Robert Buchanan has thought 
fit to attack Mr. Rudyard Kipling after 
the ancient manner. I do not suppose 
that what he has written will cost the 
younger poet a single friend; nor do I 
suppose that anything I may say on the 
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other side will advance his reputation. 
Nor, again, do I pretend, myself, to be 
a watch-dog of literature; nor do I pro- 
fess to be endowed with the critical 
faculty. But I think that it may be 
useful to set forth briefly some of the 
reasons why one among the many mil- 
lions of Kipling’s readers finds him 
worthy of the deepest admiration, and, 
in so doing, to express the views and 
the judgments of a vast following 
which may not be critical, yet does not 
with one consent give its admiration 
and affection except for good and suffi- 
cient reasons. 

Except in one point, that of the actual 
situation, I am not concerned to answer 
Mr. Buchanan. He has his views and 
has stated them. Very well; I have 
mine, and I propose to state them. 
They are exactly opposite to those of 
Mr. Buchanan. Why that should be 
the case is a question which needs no 
answer in this place. 

As regards the situation, then. I 
read, with wondering eyes, that this 
generation has drifted away from the 
humanitarian teaching which forty 
years ago or thereabouts “opened up to 
men the prospect of a new Heaven and 
a new Earth.” Drifted away? Is the 
writer serious? Is he blind to the 
present? Why, if there is any charac- 
teristic note of the times at all, it is 
the new and practical application of 
that very humanitarian teaching of the 
past. This teaching has sunk deep into 
the national heart; it is producing fruits 
unlooked for, beyond all expectation. 
The exercise of practical charity by 
personal service, which is remarkable 
everywhere, is the natural result of 
that teaching and the proof that it has 
gone home. In all directions is visible 
the working of the most real philan- 
thropic endeavor that the world has 
ever seen; the nearest approach to prac- 
tical Christianity that has appeared, I 
believe, since the foundation of the 
Christian religion. What else is the 
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meaning of free schools, free libraries, 
factory acts, continuation schools, poly- 
technics? What else is the meaning 
of the settlements in which scholars 
and refined women give their whole 
strength with all their thoughts and ali 
their soul to the help of the people 
around them? What else is the meaning 
of Toynbee Hall, of Mansfield Hall, of 
Browning Hall, or of Oxford House? 
What else is the meaning of the quick- 
ened life in the parishes with the flock- 
ing companies of those who work for 
nothing but the love of humanity? 
What else is meant by the long list of 
associations for the benefit and help, 
in every degree, of those who can be 
helped? Is it possible to live in such a 
time as this and to be so utterly out of 
touch with all that is attempted, as to 
speak of a “drifting away” from the 
old humanitarian teaching? This said, 
I leave Mr. Buchanan, and proceed to 
consider those qualities which the 
world recognizes in Rudyard Kipling, 
assuming that, as an average man, my 
own recognitions are those of what we 
call the world. 

The first essential in fiction is reality. 
The story must be real; the figures 
must be real; the dialogue must be 
real; the action must spring naturally 
from the situation. Affectations; 
straining after phrase; a style that sug- 
gests labor and repeated correction; 
these things destroy the interest. The 
story must be told with directness; it 
must be told with force; it must 
be told because the storyteller has to 
tell it; is constrained to tell it. We 
want to be called out of our own envi- 
ronment; we are ready to surrender our- 
selves willingly to the magnetic force 
of the storyteller; if he has no magnetic 
power we turn away; if he has, we 
allow him to play upon us as he 
pleases; we are like one who is mes- 
merized and does what he is told to do 
—he really feels the emotions that the 
storyteller puts into his mind; he 
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laughs when his master bids him 
laugh; he cries when he is told to cry. 

These conditions are all found in Kip- 
ling’s work, and in full measure, with- 
out any reservations. He has this mag- 
netic force; he compels us to listen; he 
tells his story with directness, force 
and simplicity. So real is the story, 
with such an air of reality does he pre- 
sent it, that we see it as we see the 
moving pictures which the new photog- 
raphy throws upon the canvas. 

It is in writing as in drawing. One 
man produces his effects with many 
strokes and careful elaboration; an- 
other produces the same effect with a 
single bold stroke or with the least 
possible curve or deflection of a line. 
The effect is produced in Kipling’s 
work by the one bold stroke: without 
apparent effort the right word presents 
itself; the right phrase which others 
seek, and seek in vain, without appar- 
ent hesitation takes its place; it be- 
longs to the story. 

He also believes his own story; that 
faith is necessary if he would make his 
hearers believe it. And because he be- 
lieves it he is enabled to tell it simply 
and directly without seeking to add the 
artificial stimulus of a labored style. 

These reasons for the popularity of a 
writer are elementary. Yet they have, 
in this case, to be set forth, as the best 
answer to any assailant. Another rea- 
son, not so obvious to the ordinary 
reader, is his enthusiasm for humanity. 
Probably Kipling never gave it, con- 
sciously, so fine a name: is ignorant, 
perhaps, that this attribute can be 
found in his work. Yet, the thing is 
there. Always, in every character, he 
presents a man; not an actor—a man 
with the passions, emotions, weak- 
nesses and instincts of humanity. It 
is, perhaps, one of the Soldiers Three; 
or it is the man who went into the 
mountains because he would be a king; 
or the man who sat in the lonely light- 
house till he saw streaks; always the 
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real man whom the reader sees beneath 
the uniform and behind the drink and 
the blackguardism. It is the humanity 
in the writer which makes his voice 
tremulous at times with unspoken pity 
and silent sympathy; it is the tremor 
of his voice which touches the heart 
o. his audience. And it is this power 
of touching the heart which causes 
men and women of all classes and of 
every rank to respond with a greater 
love for the writer than for any other 
writer living among us at the present 
moment. 

Mr. Henry James, who is certainly 
a critic as well as a novelist, has called 
attention to Kipling’s power of attract- 
ing all classes. It surprises him that 
“being so much the sort of figure that 
the hardened critic likes to meet, he 
should also be the sort of figure that 
inspires the multitude with confidence; 
for a complicated air is, in general, the 
last thing that does this.” Exactly; 
but it is the special note of genius that 
it should present men and women who 
are real to all who read, and so real 
that they come with a simple “air” to 
the simple and uncultivated mind, and 
with a “complicated air’ to the scholar, 
It is not the “complicated air’ that the 
multitude ask or comprehend. For 
them itis the simple lay, the plain song. 
To those who, like Mr. Henry James, 
are practised observers and students, 
who can read between the lines, the 
air is as complicated as any study of 
human nature by Browning or by Mere- 
dith. 

Going on with his analysis, Mr. 
Henry James admirably illustrates the 
different effects produced on different 
minds by the case of Mulvany—the 
great Mulvany. He says, speaking 
for the multitude, that the figure of 
Mulvany is “a piece of portraiture of 
the largest, vividest kind, growing and 
growing on the painter’s hands with- 
out ever outgrowing them.” And 
speaking for himself, and those like 
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unto himself, he says: “Hasn’t he the 
tongue of a hoarse syren, and hasn’t 
he also mysteries and infinities al- 
most Carlylese?” Not for the multi- 
tude; for them he is only “a six-foot 
saturated Irish private’’; ‘but so clearly 
drawn, so strongly drawn, that not the 
most simple can fail to understand and 
sympathize with him after their own 
fashion. 

Another reason why we who are not 
critics—the many millions—delight in 
Kipling is that he gives us short stories. 
Not that we demand, as has been as- 
serted, everything to be in paragraphs 
and scraps—that is quite an unfair in- 
terpretation of the demand for short 
stories—it is that the short story af- 
fords endless opportunities of touching 
life—I again quote Henry James—“in 
a thousand different places, taking it 
up in innumerable pieces, each a speci- 
men and an illustration’. In the long 
story, we are occupied with one place, 
one sequence of events,. one set of 
characters; perhaps we read for the se- 
quence of events, perhaps for the study 
of the character. Within the space oc- 
cupied by the long story Kipling’s vol- 
ume of short stories gives us twenty 
situations, twenty scenes, twenty 
groups, and twenty sets of characters. 
Mr. James’s critical remarks, from 
which I quote, are written for the vol- 
ume called “Mine Own People’, which 
contains, among other’ things, the 
stories called, respectively, “At the End 
of the Passage”; “The Incarnation of 
Krishna Mulvany”; “The Courting of 
Dinah Shadd”, and “The Man Who 
Was”. Every one of these stories— 
characters, situation and all—is burned 
into the memory as deeply as if it had 
been worked up to occupy a volume 
all to itself. And we would rather 
have the short story than a long one 
from our storyteller, because he gives 
us picture after picture, play after play, 
dozens of pictures and of plays, in the 
time generally occupied by one. 
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But the man who would become a 
teller of short stories must have a 
wealth of material which few have the 
opportunities of collecting. Kipling 
has had these opportunities; he knows 
the world—especiaily the Anglo-Saxon 
world—the world of our Empire and 
the world of the American Republic. 
He is one of those thrice blessed who 
have not only received the gifts of ob- 
servation and sympathy; the gift of 
storytelling with the dramatic instinct, 
and the power of selection and group- 
ing; but he has obtained the gift of 
opportunity—he has lived in lands 
where there are still adventures and 
the adventurous; where there are still 
tribes who love fighting and tribes who 
murder the Englishman; where there 
are still unknown mysteries of hills 
and forests; he has found mines of ma- 
terial, diverse and new and marvellous, 
and he has worked these mines as they 
have never been workd before. Henry 
James has instanced the figure of Mul- 
vany as one of the most remarkable 
in Kipling’s gallery of portraits. We 
may, perhaps, take the Soldiers Three 
as illustrating the “humanity” of which 
we have spoken. He has the coarsest 
and the roughest materials to deal 
with; three private soldiers of the lower 
type, which is common enough in our 
army—and in every other army. The 
men are foul-mouthed, drunken and 
tricky. All this must be faced and set 
forth with no shrinking or false color- 
ing. This has been done, and yet, 
such is the force of reality in fiction, 
the result is that we see the real men 
behind their vices, and that we under- 
stand Tommy Atkins as we never un- 
derstood him before. Had the draw- 
ing and the coloring been conventional 
there would have been found some, no 
doubt, to call attention to the artistic 
treatment of the soldier, and the finish 
and polish of his language and _ his 
views. They are, however, not in the 
least conventional, and for the multi- 
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tude, they are real living men, as living 
as themselves. 

I believe that I am not alone in giving 
the highest praise—at least for “grip”— 
to the story of the Man who Would Be 
King. While that story was told there 
was not heard in the whole of the 
vast audience a sound, a whisper, a 
breath. In dead silence it was re- 
ceived; in dead silence it concluded; in 
dead silence, save for the sigh which 
spoke of a tension almost too great to 
be borne. Perhaps that sigh might be 
taken for applause. Perhaps the story- 
teller himself took it for applause. 

Another point. Kipling presents 
himself with no apologies, no conven- 
tional humility, but with a splendid 
audacity; a confidence in himself and 
his own powers, which, in itself, com- 
mands admiration; he has the gallant 
bearing of a soldier; he laughs, know- 
ing that we shall respond; he plunges 
into his story, knowing that we shall 
listen; he lets us understand that he 
has come to conquer the world, and 
that he means to conquer it. The most 
finished actor could not impose his 
part upon the theatre more successfully 
than Kipling imposes his real nature 
upon his readers. 

These are some of the reasons why 
we—the many millions—follow after 
Kipling and listen when he speaks. 
Some there are who think differently; 
they have not been carried away; for 
most of us the reasons above indicated 
seem sufficient to account for the phe- 
nomenal admiration which is also al- 
most universal. To the critic—Henry 
James’s “hardened critic’—we may 
leave the analysis of methods and 
style and art. 

I have spoken of Kipling’s audience. 
But what an audience it is! The people 
sit in a theatre of which the front seats 
are at the storyteller’s feet, and the 
farthest tiers are twelve thousand miles 
away. Never in the history of litera- 
ture has storyteller, in his own lifetime, 
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faced such an audience. Scott and 
Dickens enjoy, if they can still look 
on, the posthumous happiness of this 
unnumbered audience; in their lifetime 
the theatre was smaller; the people 
which, even then, seemed so great a 
crowd were much less in number than 
those who come to hear their successor. 
Other writers speak to-day to crowded 
houses, but none to such a house as as- 
sembles when Kipling speaks. Saul 
has followers by the thousand; David 
by the hundred thousand; Rudyard 
Kipling is the first of storytellers to 
whom it has been granted to speak, 
while he still lives, to the hundred mil- 
lions of those whoread the Anglo-Saxon 
tongue. From east and west and north 
and south, wherever the Union Jack or 
the Stars and Stripes may float, they 
flock into the vast theatre to listen 
spellbound te a single voice, which 
reaches clear and distinct to the most 
distant tier, where the white faces look 
up and listen while the story is told. 


Let us consider him next as the Poet, 
and especially as the Poet of the Em- 
pire. He is emphatically not a Lon- 
doner; he does not seek inspiration in 
the smoking-room of a West End club; 
he does not observe in Piccadilly; he 
does not evolve humanity out of an 
easy chair with the aid of a cigarette. 
He is a son of the Empire; he has 
brought home to the understanding of 
the most parochial of Little Englanders 
the sense and knowledge of what the 
British Empire means. What Seeley 
taught scholars, Kipling has taught the 
multitude. He is the Poet of the Em- 
pire. Not the jingo rhymer; the poet 
with the deepest reverence for those 
who have built up the empire; the deep- 
est respect for the empire; the most 
profound sense of responsibility. 


Fair is our lot. 
heritage! 

(Humble ye, my people, and be fearful 
in your mirth!) 


Oh! goodly is our 
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For the Lord our God most High, 
He hath made the deep as dry, 
He hath smote for us a pathway to the 
ends of all the earth! 


Yea, though we sinned—and our rulers 
went from righteousness— 
Deep in all dishonor though we stained 
our garments’ hem. 
Oh! be ye not dismayed, 
Though we stumbled and we 
strayed, 
We were led by evil counseliors—the 
Lord shall deal with them! 


That is, I suppose, the “Voice of the 
Hooligan”. Again, is it the Hooligan 
who sings of the Last Chantey to the 
text “And there was no more sea’”’? 


Thus saith the Lord in ‘the vault above 
the cherubim, 
Calling to the angels and the souls in 
their degree; 
Lo! earth has passed away 
On the smoke of Judgment Day. 
That our word may be established shall 
we gather up the sea? 


Long sang the souls of the jolly, jolly 
mariners, 
Plucking at their harps, 
plucked unhandily; 
Our thumbs are rough and tarred, 
And the tune is somewhat hard— 
May we lift a deep sea chantey, such 
as seamen use at sea? 


and they 


Sun, wind, and cloud shall fail, not 
from the face of it, 
Singing, ringing spindrift nor the ful- 
mar flying free; 
And the ships shall go abroad 
To the Glory of the Lord, 
Who heard the silly sailor folk, and 
gave them back their sea! 


Again, what kind of poet—“not a poet 
at all”, says his latest critic—is he who 
could write the following?: 


Take up the White Man’s Burden— 
Send forth the best ye breed— 
Go, bind your sons to exile 
To serve your captives’ need; 
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To wait in heavy harness, 
On fluttered folk and wild— * 
Your new-caught sullen peoples, 
Half devil and half child. 


Take up the White Man’s Burden— 
No iron rule of kings, 

But toil of serf and sweeper— 
The tale of common things. 

The ports ye shall not enter, 
The roads ye shall not tread; 

Go, make them with your living, 
And mark them with your dead! 


It is unnecessary to quote the Reces- 
sional Hymn, save to remind ourselves 
of how this poet—alone of poets or 
preachers—saw, as in a vision of in- 
spiration, the one thing that needed to 
be said. We were drunk with the 
Pageant of Power and of Glory. The 
Empire and all it meant was represent- 
ed in that long procession of 1897. The 
people, bewildered with pride, were 
ready to shout they knew not what—to 
go, they knew not whither. And then 
the Poet spoke, and his words rang 
true. I know of no poem in history so 
opportune, that so went home to all our 
hearts; that did its work and delivered 
its message with so much force. 


God of our fathers, known of old— 
Lord of our far-flung battle line— 
Beneath whose awful Hand we .old 
Dominion over palm and pine. 
Lord God of hosts—be with us yet— 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


Far called, our navies melt away— 

On dune and headland sinks the fire— 
Lo! all our pomp of yesterday 

Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 
Judge of the Nations—spare us yet— 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in 
awe— 
Such boasting as the Gentiles use, 
Or lesser creeds without the Law— 
Lord God of Hosts—be with us yet— 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 





Is it the Voice of the Hooligan ? 


One more note, and I have done. Kip- 
ling, in verse and in prose, is one to 
whom war is an ever-present possibil- 
ity and an ever-present certainty. There 
is a time to speak of war and a time to 
speak of peace. At this moment it is 
well that some one who has a Voice 
should speak of war. It seems that in 
the present stage of civilization, just 
as in the past, there falls upon the na- 
tions, from time to time, the restless- 
ness which can only be pacified by war. 
The French nation, at this moment, 
seems to be restless to the highest de- 
gree under this obsession. We our- 
selves are in the throes of the biggest 
war since the Indian Mutiny. Two 
years ago the most pacific country in 
the world, the great Republic of North 
America, was seized with this restless- 
ness, which it is still working off. A 
time may come when war will not be a 
necessity—but that time is not yet. For 
my own part, I entirely agree with 
Archbishop Alexander in the words 
quoted by Mr. Buchanan: 


‘And as I note how nobly natures form 
Under the war’s red rain, I deem it 
true 
That He who made the earthquake and 
the storm 
Perchance made battles too. 


There are worse evils than war. 
There are 


—the lust of Gold 
And love of a Peace that is full of 
wrongs and shames. 


It is a threadbare commonplace to 
write that there are worse evils than 
war, but it must be said over and over 
again, especially when the horrors of 
war are upon us. The poisonous weeds 
that grow rank in times of peace cor- 
rupt the national blood; they deaden 
the sense of honor; they encourage the 
ruthless company promoter who trades 
upon the ignorance of the helpless; they 
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lower the standards of honor; they en- 
large the slough of indulgence and the 
unclean life. War does not kill these 
things; but it may restore the sense of 
duty, sacrifice, patriotism; it may bring 
back the nobler ideals; it may teach 
the world that there are better gods 
than the idols they have fashioned with 
their own hands; it may seize on the 
hearts of the young and preserve their 
instincts of generosity. 


Though many a light shall darken, and 
many shall weep 

For those that are crushed in the clash 
of gaining claims. 


‘And many a darkness into light shall 
leap, 

And shine in the sudden making of 
splendid names, 

And noble thought be freer under the 
sun, 

‘And the heart of the people beat with 
one desire. 


This potency of war; these possibili- 
ties; this necessity of war when the 
cause is just; this ennobling of a people 
by war; are present in the mind of 
Kipling as much as in the mind of Ten- 
nyson. The time, indeed, has come 
again when we ae called— 


To wake to the higher aims 
Of a land that has lost for a little the 
lust of gold. 


It is not on the side of those who are 
ruled and led by this lust that Kipling 
stands; nor is it for barbaric conquest 
and the subjugation of free peoples 
that he sings. 


I have endeavored to explain and 
to justify, to a certain extent, the ex- 
traordinary affection with which this 
writer is regarded by millions unnum- 
bered among our own people and our 
own kin. As was confessed at the out- 
set, nothing that I can say can increase 
that affection. I leave criticism to 
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those who, being at least scholars, have 
the right to take upon themselves the 
work of criticism; it is for them to dis- 
cuss methods and style. It is enough 
for me and for those unnumbered mil- 
lions to know that here is one who has 
a message to deliver which concerns us 
all; that he has people to present to us 
among whom we walk daily, yet have 
remained hitherto in ignorance of their 
ways and thoughts and speech; that he 
has taught the people of the Empire 
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what the Empire means; that he has 
shown us below their rough and coarse 
exterior the manhood of soldier and 
sailor, of engine-man and lighthouse- 
man and fisherman. It is enough for 
us that he speaks as no other in his 
generation—these be reasons enough 
and to spare why he is loved by old and 
young in every class and in every coun- 
try where his language is the language 
of the folk. 
Walter Besant. 





PRESENT-DAY PROBLEMS IN ITALY.* 


He who traverses Italy from end to 
end will find the most widely diver- 
gent men, regions, and customs, and 
the most contradictory opinions will 
be expressed in his hearing. On one 
point, and one only, he will find abso- 
lute unanimity: and that is, the general 
dissatisfaction with our present govern- 
ment. The fact is indisputable. Much 
fault was, indeed, found with the gov- 
ernments of Austria, the Bourbons, the 
Pope, and Grand Dukes, yet, all these 
different régimes had partizans who 
viewed them favorably and defended 
them. But of our government there 
comes not a word of praise, even from 
those who founded it, who make part 
of it, and who profit by it. How, then, 
shall it find strength to maintain and 
defend itself against those perils at 
home and abroad, to which all the na- 
tions of this world are more or less 
exposed? The worst of the matter is, 
that inasmuch as this form of govern- 
ment was not foisted upon us, but 
adopted and established of our own 
free choice, the result of our discon- 
tent is to rob us of all self-confidence 
and leave us in a mood of depression, 


* Translated for The Living Age. 


which is in reality much more danger- 
ous than our old boundless self-com- 
placency. It is easy to note this fact, 
but to unravel its causes, foresee its 
consequences, and discover its cure, is 
not so easy. We shall, however, have 
taken one step toward grasping the 
situation when we begin to examine 
our financial status. The balance-sheet 
of a nation is a faithful reflex of its 
condition—not merely financial, but so- 
cial and political as well. 

What, then, does our national balance 
reveal? Its first aspect seems quite re- 
assuring. After a long series of unpar- 
donable mistakes, we were confronted 
in 1888-9 by an enormous deficit, esti- 
mated by Sig. Giolitti at the truly ter- 
rible sum of four hundred and seventy 
million lire.* 

Alarmed by the precipice on whose 
brink we found ourselves, we apparent- 
ly began to exercise a little common- 
sense. We cut down expenses, prac- 
tised rigid economy, and after long and 
continuous efforts have finally suc- 
ceeded in attaining the long-desired 
goal, and balancing our accounts. But 
our discontent is only accentuate:1. 


1 Speech of Apr. 27th, 1899, in the House. 




















The truth is, that while it is necessary 
to the well-being of a nation that its 
expenditure should not exceed its rev- 
enue, that is not the sole essential. 
The accounts of a man without a soldo 
in his pocket or a lira of debt balance 
perfectly, but the man dies of hunger. 

The truth is, that to arrive at the 
present condition of things we have 
been obliged not only to diminish our 
expenses which had enormously in- 
creased the public debt, but year by 
year to raise our taxes. Not to cite 
numbers and statistics, we are—in pro- 
portion to our wealth—the most heavily- 
taxed and deeply-indebted nation of 
Europe, and crushed by a burden un- 
der which the country seems ready to 
succumb. While our wealth is not a 
quarter part that of France, we con- 
tribute to the expenses of the 
state about half as much, though 
her taxes are by no means light. 
As interest on the funded debt alone 
We are paying more than a million 
francs a day, and this sum will be 
greatly increased if we add to it, in our 
computation, our other forms of in- 
debtedness. 

What, then, is to be done? New 
debts are impossible; new taxes even 
more so. Economy is our only resource. 
Nay, I am wrong. There is one other 
thing. We might spend well, instead 
of spending ill. But Sig. Fortunato 
was perfectly right when, in the course 
of an admirable speech, delivered to 
his constituents in October, 1898, he 
showed that it is absurd to hope in 
any such way materially or perma- 
nently to alter the financial condition 
of the country. 

“We have,” said he, “a revenue of 
1,600,000,000 lire, half of which is swal- 
lowed up by the interest on our debts 
of various kinds, including our pension 
list. Deducting 160,000,000 lire, devot- 
ed to the collecting of revenue, there 
remain but 600,000,000 lire for all na- 
tional expenses, including the army, the 
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navy, public works, prisons, police— 
everything. Nobody can call this ex- 
cessive.” 

Not only is this true, but it must be 
added that every department of the 
public service is insufficiently main- 
tained. I say nothing of the army and 
the navy, because the answer is ob- 
vious—that we might have fewer sol- 
diers, and those better equipped. But 
our hospitals, our laboratories, and our 
schools—all stand more orlessin need 
of essentials. We have not, in the entire 
kingdom, a single library which keeps 
abreast of the times. 

The State Archives cannot be sup- 
plied with those few books which are 
the indispensable tools of the states- 
man’s trade. Sometimes there is not 
money enough even to pay for binding 
their files of documents. A few years 
since it was my duty to make an in- 
spection, and I found that for lack of 
money many important documents in 
certain public departments were kept 
in a place so damp that they were fast 
becoming mere pulp. “Archives are 
served here by the spoonful,” was the 
expression of which I made use in my 
report. Each day artistic treasures 
are leaving the country which might 
be kept within our borders by the ex- 
penditure of a small sum, to our great 
advantage economically no less than 
artistically. 

This condition of things confronts us 
on all sides, in matters both great and 
small, to a degree which sometimes 
borders on the ridiculous. Last year I 
was stopping in a little town of the 
Casentino, and while there I wanted to 
mail a rather large package of manu- 
script or printed matter. The postmas- 
ter got it weighed at the sausage-shop, 
and when I asked how it happened 
that they hadn’t a machine big enough 
to weigh more than an ordinary letter, 
“We used to have another,” he an- 
swered, “but the department got us to 
send it back so they could give it to 
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another office which needed it more 
than we.” 

And all this in the face of excessive 
and useless expense! It is really not 
difficult to see why such a state of 
things should produce a universal feel- 
ing of discomfort and discontent. 

But there is worse to come. This 
revenue, at once so inadequate and so 
burdensome, is also raised by methods 
which are strangely unjust. It has 
often been said that our system applies 
progressive taxation in inverse ratio. 
He pays most who has least. A close 
examination leads to the inevitable con- 
clusion that, in Italy, the poor man 
pays fifty per cent. of the sum levied 
by government. Certainly, with us, 
objects of luxury pay next to nothing, 
while the necessaries of life are heavily 
taxed. Among the items on the rev- 
enue list are the taxes on grain and 
salt, and the lottery—against which so 
much has very properly been said and 
written, since it stands for poverty and 
vice. The lottery furnishes the state 
with about twenty-seven million lire 
net; the salt tax, fifty-four to fifty-nine 
millions. A quintal* of common salt— 
which costs the state, say, thirty cents 
—is sold by the state for about 40 lire 
(or about $8.00). Petroleum, costing 
seventeen lire the quintal, is sold for 
something like sixty-five. The tax on 
grain, which has gone on increasing 
up to 7.5 lire the quintal, brings into 
the treasury about forty-five millions 
yearly. And things have come to such 
a pass that a good harvest, by dimin- 
ishing the importation of grain, throws 
our balance-sheet into a degree of con- 
fusion which need never be apprehend- 
ed in times of scarcity; notwithstand- 
ing that the latter raise the price of 
bread, put us in peril of riot and fa- 
mine, and inevitably lead to increased 
expenditure. 

These are matters, to be sure, which 
it is easy to criticize, but which cannot 
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be changed at present without a corre- 
sponding increase of taxation in some 
other direction, unless we wish to find 
ourselves once more confronted by a 
deficit. 

Apropos of the inverted ratio of our 
imports, Sig. Giolitti remarked in the 
House on April 27th, 1899: 

“For a business transaction of five 
thousand lire, you must use a stamp 
of the value of one lira” (the actual ex- 
pense is 1.20 lire, stamped paper being 
sold at an increase of twenty per cent.), 
and you affix the same stamp if it be 
an affair of only fifty lire. To appear 
before the Pretore costs two lire; an 
appeal to the tribunal, 3.60; and this, 
whether the sum in dispute be a thou- 
sand lire or a million. The registry of 
dowries up to a thousand lire costs two 
lire, and one lira additional for each 
added thousand. That is to say (in 
terms of American money), you pay 
forty cents for a dowry of twenty dol- 
lars, and sixty cents for one of four 
hundred. We lay a heavy tax on per- 
sonal property of value, but commer- 
cial and industrial incomes pay noth- 
ing up to five hundred and thirty-three 
lire net, and, at a reduced rate, up to 
one thousand and sixty. For incomes 
derived from professions, arts, and 
trades, the exemption extends to six 
hundred and forty lire; the reduced 
rate to twelve hundred and eighty. 
This is perfectly equitable. But real 
estate is always taxed and never enjoys 
any kind of exemption. If a man hav- 
ing a capital of three thousand lire 
opens a tavern from which he makes 
not more than five hundred and thirty- 
three lire he pays nothing. But he 
who buys a farm, tills it with his own 
hands, and makes from it less than 
five hundred and thirty-three lire, has 
to pay. Nay, more; he pays, as Giolitti 
points out, all the taxes levied to pro- 
tect industries which enhance the price 
of agricultural implements and add 
thirty per cent. to the cost of the ag- 























riculturist’s wardrobe. The conse- 
quence of all this is, that every year 
far too large a number of small hold- 
ings are sold for taxes—the payment in 
default being two, three, or five lire. 
And so those small holdings which do 
so much to preserve a country in a 
healthy, normal, and happy condition, 
and which should be created where 
they do not exist, we are instead blot- 
ting out and destroying. What name 
does such a budget as this deserve? 

Note further. The exemption accord- 
ed to industrial incomes, and refused to 
agricultural, must, of necessity, tend 
to the advantage of the more northerly 
and prosperous provinces, where civ- 
ilization and trade have reached a 
greater development, while it is most 
injurious to the southern districts— 
poorer, less civilized, exclusively agri- 
cultural. And if you add that these 
industries, which have been wonder- 
fully prosperous under the e@gis of the 
protective tariff, send their products 
into the South and withdrew thence 
to the North an amount of capital which 
is grievously needed for the improve- 
ment of agriculture, the conclusion 
seems inevitable that, apart from any 
individual iatention, there seems to be 
an inexorable fate which forces our 
system of taxation to bear hardest 
upon the poorest man.°* 

They tell us that it is unpatriotic to 
speak of such differences, and of the 
antagonism between North and South. 
I do not know that it is ever patriotic 
to conceal the truth; but, at all events, 
the subject is now being universally 


* We all know that wines from the South are 
sold in the North, but I do not feel myself called 
on to discuss particular instances. being occu- 
pied with an examination of the subject as a 
whole. They also tell us that imported grain 
is taxed for the benefit of agriculture. Such 
may be the intention, but the fact is that the 
duty on grain has not benefited the home pro- 
duction. During twenty-five years the yield has 
neither increased nor improved in quality. The 
duty is prejudicial to all consumers, though much 
more to the poor than to the rich, who eat little 
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discussed, so that nothing more is to 
be gained by silence. In former days, 
when the South Italians swelled the 
ranks of the left, it used to be the 
Radicals from the North who under- 
took their defence. To-day, when such 
is no longer the case, even the Radicals 
have been drawn into the same current. 
And even more is this true of the So- 
cialists, because—up to the present 
time—socialism has taken no strong 
hold in the South. To put an end, there- 
fore, to a dissension fraught with pos- 
sible danger, it is best to speak clear- 
ly and state things as they are. 

The first to treat the question seri- 
ously was Professor Pantaleone, who 
is no Southerner.* Later, it was dis- 
cussed, as we have already said, by 
Sig. Fortunato. Admitting that his 
view differed from that of most poli- 
ticians, Professor Pantaleone proceed- 
ed, convincingly, to demonstrate that 
Northern Italy possesses 48 per cent. 
of the national wealth, and pays 40 
per cent. of the taxes; Central Italy 
possesses 25 per cent., and pays 28 per 
cent.; the South, possessing not over 
27 per cent., pays 32.25 per cent. 

Professor Nitti is preparing for pub- 
lication a volume on this same topic; 
and he alluded to it last April, in the 
introductory lecture of the course 


which he delivered at the University 
of Naples. 

The province of Naples, said he, has 
a population somewhat greater than 
that of all Liguria, with a territory only 
a fifth as large, but how dissimilar is 
the financial condition of the two dis- 









bread. It is detrimental to every farmer who 
does not raise grain, or who only raises what he 
needs for consumption, since in the latter case 
the nominal price is a matter of indifference to 
him. The farmer who has to supplement his own 
crops has to pay a higher price, which is to his 
disadvantage. This duty works chiefly to the 
benefit of the large land-owners and those peas- 
ants who, as in Sicily, are paid in grain. The 
true protection is extended to the large estate. 

* Giornale degli Economisti. Rome, Jan., 1891. 
pp. 73 and 99. 
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tricts! A great part of the non-terri- 
torial wealth of Italy is concentrated 
in Liguria; an army corps is stationed 
there; most of the royal seats lie within 
its boundaries; the most important 
state enterprises have their bureaux 
there; thither go the prizes of the mer- 
chant marine; and there are held 116,- 
976 of the 299,841 shares of the Banca 
d'Italia; while the number of com- 
panies with limited liability is extraor- 
dinary. And still, all Liguria pays less 
than two-thirds as much to the revenue 
as the mere province of Naples! The 
two provinces of Udine and the Basili- 
cata have approximately the same pop- 
ulation. It is far otherwise with their 
wealth, but they pay in taxes very 
nearly the same amount. And the 
state spends in the province of Udine 
about twice as much as in the Basili- 
cata. Sig. Talamo, Fioretti, Rastignac 
of the 7ribuna, and many others, have 
all dwelt on the same theme. 

I do not consider myself competent 
to discuss and guarantee the exactness 
and the value of all the figures and de- 
ductions of Professor Nitti, by whom 
they will be set forth in his book. I 
am even ready to admit that there may 
be cases in which the South Italians 
pay less than they should. But I con- 
sider it an established fact that, upon 
the whole—and in proportion to their 
reans—by far the heaviest burden 
falls on them. Sig. Bastogi used often 
to remind us that, at the time of the 
consolidation of the public debt, the 
Southern funds stood above par, and 
their debt was distinctly small; yet 
that they fused it, without a murmur, 
with that of the rest of Italy, which 
Was enormous, and stood at fifty per 
cent. By the new system of duties the 
industries of the South—few in number, 
and not yet well-established—were all 
but destroyed. These provinces were 


in no condition to bear the expense of a 
government based upon needs which 
they did not share and a state of civili- 
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zation more advanced than their own. 
On the communes and the provinces 
were imposed institutions whose use- 
fulness they did not recognize, and 
which entailed expenses which they 
were in no condition to meet. The re- 
sult was that the greater part of their 
institutions died a natural death, while 
the money uselessly lavished upon 
them was, of course, not available for 
other and necessary expenses—ex- 
penses essential, indeed, to the reason- 
able comfort and contentment of the 
people. Even the rupture of the com- 
mercial treaty with France benefited 
the North and seriously injured the 
South. The protective tariff afforded a 
wonderful stimulus to manufacturers 
in Piedmont and Lombardy; above all, 
to Milan, which has become one of the 
first of commercial centres. This im- 
provement of the conditions through- 
out all Upper Italy is a phenomenon 
which re-kindles hope for the future, 
and in which we should all take pride. 
The new industry not only supplies all 
the needs of the country, but exporta- 
tion is beginning to be possible. All 
the portable material for railways, 
which once came from England, France 
and Germany, now comes from Upper 
Italy, which ships even to Denmark 
and the Balkan peninsula, notwith- 
standing the cost of transportation. 
Our arsenals have received from Spain 
and America commissions which they 
executed satisfactorily, and which 
brought many millions into Italy. But 
the South of Italy, which is essentially 
agricultural, lost in France its chief 
market, while the manufactured goods 
it had to purchase went up in price. 
And the revenue of the country at 
large is going the same way. 

But, setting aside for the moment 
the question of North and South, we 
may well observe the universal teach- 
ing of history—that every violation of 
social justice has always been inexor- 
ably punished. Widely known are those 














eloquent pages of De Tocqueville, in 
which he demonstrates that the exemp- 
tion of the French aristocracy from 
that taxation which fell so heavily upon 
the people and the third estate was the 
principal cause of the revolution in 
which that aristocracy perished. In 
England, on the other hand, the aristo- 
eracy saved and protected both itself 
and the people through its wisdom in 
following the opposite course; it ex- 
empted the poor from taxation, and 
paid the taxes out of its own pocket.® 

The English traveller, Arthur Young, 
said to a French audience in the early 
days of the revolution: “We have many 
taxes in England of which you 
know nothing in France, but the 
tiers Etat—the poor—do not pay 
them. Theoretically, every window 
in a man’s house pays, but if 
he has no more than six he pays noth- 
ing. A lord with a great estate pays 
the vingtiéme and tailles, but the little 
proprietor of a garden pays nothing. 
The rich pay for their horses, their 
carriages, their servants and even for 
liberty to kill their own partridges; but 
the poor farmer pays nothing of all 
this.” 

Zecky claims that the doctrine of pro- 
gressive taxes, levied chiefly upon arti- 
cles of luxury, has always been main- 
tained and practically enforced by all 
parties in England. For good or for 
evil, the house, clothing, and food of 
the workingman are practically exempt 
from taxation. So, too, in an address 
delivered in 1885,° Lord Derby said, 
with noble pride: 

“Examine the conditions of the in- 
come-tax, and what do you find? Upon 
incomes below a certain figure, nothing 
whatever is paid; and up to a much 
larger sum, the tax assessed is only 
nominal.’ The workman’s house, as a 


5 L’ancien Regime et la Revolution. pp. 146-7. 

*London Times, Nov. 2d, 1885. 

7 Parliament, by successive acts, has exempted 
from taxation incomes of £100 to £150, and £160, 
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rule, pays nothing. Property below a 
certain amount pays no legacy-tax, 
while for the rich the death-duties are 
extremely onerous. Look at the car- 
riage tax. The poor man’s vehicles, 
and, in general, all those which are 
used for other purposes than those of 
luxury and amusement, are exempt. 
The tax upon railway tickets is paid 
by the first and second-class passen- 
gers. Those of the third-class pay 
nothing.” 

And the speaker adds that, in the 
matter of taxing the poor, England 
has pursued for three hundred years 
a policy so socialistic that no conti- 
nental government would tolerate it 
for an instant. 

Any one can see that these principles 
are diametrically opposed to those 
which constitute the basis of our bud- 
get and are universally practised in 
Italy, not merely by the central govern- 
ment, but by the provinces and com- 
munes. In the South the saddle-horse 
and the four-in-hand team of the rich 
man pay nothing, for the seemingly 
plausible reason that they represent 
expense without profit. But the ass 
and mule of the poor man, it is argued 
—and again, with some show of reason 
—ought to pay, because by drawing 
the plough, and carrying the vegetables 
to market, they help to increase the 
profits of the land. Our fundamental 
theory is the exact reverse of the Eng- 
lish, and represents an inherent differ- 
ence between the two governments, 
the two peoples, and the two civiliza- 
tions. 

But, leaving this question aside, what 
suggestions are offered for the reform 
of our balance-sheet? In this inquiry 
lies the gist of the address, to which 
reference has already been made, of 
the Hon. Deputy Sig. Fortunato. He 


the latter sum being equivalent to 4000 Italian 
lire. Up to incomes of £500, or 12,500 Italian 
lire, the tax remains very light. 
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apparently would have no economies, 
no expenses, no taxes, and no new 
debts contracted. Is he, then, for a 
completely negative policy? Better 
that, he would:say, than a completely 
erroneous one. But, as a matter of 
fact, he would have some way devised 
for promoting agriculture. This is the 
main problem, because Italy is, before 
everything, an agricultural country. 
Here is a call for the funds we lack 
and must continue to lack; since, if we 
had them, they would immediately be 
invested in government bonds, which 
pay four per cent. and give no trouble. 
If we can only have the courage to in- 
cur no new expenses, and merely main- 
tain our equilibrium for a certain time, 
credit and confidence will return; the 
tax-payer will have peace, and his sav- 
ings will not be utterly swept away. 
The public funds will be above par, 
and may legally be converted into three 
per cents., thus making a saving of 
120,000,000 lire, whereby the tax on 
real estate might be reduced one-fifth, 
that on articles for consumption dimin- 
ished, and small properties exempted 
from all taxation. Capital would at 
once be withdrawn from the public 
funds and invested in the land, and 
we should gradually return to our nor- 
mal condition of sound prosperity. 
Such is the goal which Sig. Fortunato 
sets before his country. 

Senator Negri, after paying some 
well-deserved compliments to the 
speech of Sig. Fortunato, observed 
that we must not look exclusively at 
the economical side of the question. 

“It has also,” he said, “that moral as- 
pect which belongs to all human action. 
If distressing economic conditions are 
a fruitful cause of demoralization in a 
country, such demoralization presents 
the strongest obstacle to economic re- 
covery. Italy is politically immoral, 
and if we cannot cure her of this ail- 
ment, we shall accomplish nothing. 
Northern Italy is a prey to passions at 
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once fierce and petty, which destroy all 
rectitude and utterly subvert the sense 
of justice. Southern Italy, on the other 
hand, is ill of a very different disease— 
that of administrative corruption. 
There is an utter lack, in all this region, 
of anything like a conviction that liber- 
ty imposes duties which no honorable 
citizen can evade. Public business in 
all its branches thus falls into the 
hands of whoever may find his own in- 
terest therein. Italy stands in need of 
a moral revival. Without this her case 
is hopeless.” 

I may be mistaken, but it seems to 
me that Sig. Negri refrained, through 
motives of patriotism, from speaking 
out his whole thought—which, never- 
theless, is perfectly plain. But, at all 
events, the idea which his words con- 
vey I have heard frankly expressed by 
other Milanese patriots of the highest 
standing. Let us have done, they say, 
with all this unpleasant talk about giv- 
ing and having. Is it our fault if we 
work harder than you, and if you are 
thus constrained to purchase the pro- 
ducts of our industry? The world is 
and always will be to him who can 
take it. Is it our fault if you sacrifice 
your own interests because you do not 
know how to defend them in parlia- 
ment? The question is, in truth, very 
simple. The South, they say, is corrupt, 
and this corruption spreads and infects 
the whole Italian body politic. It is 
a heavy drag-weight about the feet of 
the North, which, but for that, might 
have made, and might even now make, 
much more rapid progress. This is the 
real source of the trouble, and it is 
here that the remedy should be applied 
—if remedy there be. 

No one denies it. Beyond all ques- 
tion the South is less advanced, both 
morally and politically, than the North. 
And it is precisely here that the rest of 
Italy and the Italian government has 
been making, from the outset, a blun- 
der which is almost a crime. Let me 
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give an illustration of what I mean. 
Some years ago I made a trip into one 
of the southern provinces, by no means 
the least important among them. A 
friend of mine had been prefect there 
for some years—an intelligent and hon- 
est patriot, and an extremely good ad- 
ministrator. Nevertheless, the province 
was completely in the hands of two 
or three ambitious deputies who 
ruled it with a rod of iron; nom- 
inated not only the communal 
council of the principal town, but the 
council of the province as well; and, in 
short, managed everything according 
to their own sweet will. I had gone 
there for the express purpose of study- 
ing this strange phenomenon, and I re- 
quested my friend to explain the mys- 
tery. 

“How is it,” said I, “that you have 
managed to accomplish so little? Is 
this province really so profoundly cor- 
rupt that the Camorra is its natural 
form of government?” 

“Nothing of the sort,” he replied. 
“This province is really one of the most 
manageable in all Italy. The mystery 
can be explained in a very few words. 
The deputies you are asking about al- 
ways votefor thegovernment, whatever 
it may be; and the government, in re- 
turn, gives them whatever they desire. 
They are more powerful than I am, and 
very often get what is refused to me.” 

In too many cases the melancholy 
story of the southern provinces is this:— 
the conviction that they were thorough- 
ly corrupted by the government of the 
Bourbons, instead of inspiring the rest 
of Italy with an earnest determination 
to reform them, either by persuasion or 
by force, suggests the thought that, be- 
cause they are corrupt, they will be 
the readier instruments of an arbitrary 
ministerial power. And in this fashion 
they have generally been ruled, with 
results always disastrous, and often 
fatal. Have we not seen men who 
really love their country deluding 
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themselves with the belief that it is 
possible to restore and maintain the 
reign of law and order there by means 
of a police force composed of malefac- 
tors? There, even more than elsewhere, 
the prefects have too often been mere 
electoral agents. They are not asked to 
govern well, but merely to make the 
election of deputies a sure thing. And 
the easiest method of doing this would 
appear always to be to get possession 
of the constituencies—the associations, 
the Camorre, whatever they may call 
themselves—whose meeting-places are 
always hot-beds of tyranny, oppression, 
and corruption. The result is that 
elections for Southern deputies take 
place, for the most part, at Palazzo 
Braschi, and the successful candidates 
are no longer certain, as of old, to take 
their seat upon the Left. The actual 
voice of the country is smothered, and 
counts for nothing. 

The Italian government should have 
said: “Be they few or many, we will 
support the honest men; with them we 
will make Italy or we will not make 
her at all.” A corrupt Italy has no 
right to exist. What the government 
did say, instead—and, as it seemed, 
with a certain political sagacity—was 
this:—Parliamentary government is a 
government by majorities. Majorities 
are usually corrupt, and so we must be 
corrupt. The Italians of the North 
have but little idea of the misery in- 
volved in such a proposition for hon- 
orable men in the South. Tragic, in- 
deed, has been the fate of patriots like 
the Settembrini, who went down to the 
grave after seeing the destruction of all 
their most cherished illusions. They 
at once found themselves in a minority 
which was utterly powerless against 
the corrupt majority, controlled by 
reckless and unprincipled politicians, 
with the government behind them—that 
very government so long desired—for 
which they had suffered so much, of 
which they had fondly dreamed, as the 
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sheer personification of honor and duty, 
—that self-same government which was 
nowriveting their chains and preaching 
to them, by a species of cruel irony, 
its own base doctrine. 

“It is very easy,” so the talk ran, “to 
ery corruption and dishonesty, but very 
difficult to decide what really ought to 
be done.” The fact is that after the 
first heroic impulse was exhausted, 
which originated in tne North and, fora 
long time, governed Italy, there. was a 
lack of the requisite faith in the power 
of justice and virtue, there was a lack 
of the courage which obeys, at all costs, 
the voice of duty. Had the government 
but done its duty, it would have 
strengthened the moral sense of the 
South, along with its own, and thus 
promoted the prosperity of the entire 
country. 

Every time I return to Naples I am 
reminded of that hundred millions of 
lire which was destined to improve 
the hygienic condition of the city, and 
especially the dwellings of the poor. 
And when I see the new, straight 
streets, lined with tall and sumptuous 
palaces, while behind them on either 
hand the old filth and putrescence are 
still lurking;—when I remember how 
many old slums were destroyed with- 
out the building of a single house fit 
for the habitation of the very poor (the 
fact has been observed and demonstrat- 
ed over and over again);—when I see 
that this lowest grade of the populace 
is worse off than it was before—be- 
cause they have to crowd in greater 
numbers than ever into such miserable 
tenements as have escaped destruction; 
—when I think of the frauds that have 
been committed, and all the money that 
has been wasted, it seems to me that 
those who ride in carriages there ought 
to be rowing in the galleys. But here, 
again, we are met by the inquiry, 
“Whose fault is it?’ Largely, of 
course, of the Neapolitans and their 
municipality, which either could not or 
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would not do its duty. But let it not 
be forgotten that this result was fore- 
seen, and the central government fully 
warned of it, and in abundant season. 
By many of the Southerners—especially 
bythe honorable member, Sig. Spaventa 
—it was said, and reiterated, that in the 
condition in which Naples then was, 
government, which had granted the 
money, ought to assume control of its 
expenditure. But the Neapolitans 
would not have it so, because even the 
cleaning of their city must be made to 
subserve electoral purposes. So things 
took their course after a fashion which 
would never have been tolerated in any 
truly-civilized country. Again, I ask, 
who was to blame? Where lay the - 
chief responsibility for this enormity? 
I remember very well that some years 
after these events occurred, when the 
disastrous results of the blunder which 
had been committed were already plain 
to all, and there seemed to be a general 
desire to have the wrong righted, I 
chanced to find myself one of a group 
of public men assembled to discuss the 
graver interests of the country, and I 
endeavored to draw their attention to 
this matter of the cleansing of Naples. 
Whereupon one of the most worthy and 
influential men among them said, quite 
seriously: 

“Let us talk of the banks now. We 
ean go back to Villari’s ornamental 
question afterwards!” 

He was quite right. The question al- 
ways has been looked upon in Italy as 
an ornamental one! 

Let no reader suppose that there is 
anything new or remarkable about 
these strictures of mine. They have 
been reiterated a thousand times. They 
were reaffirmed on the third of July, 
1896, by the honorable member, Sig. 
Fortunato, amid the universal applause 
of the Chamber. 

“All our efforts will be vain,” he said, 
“so long as government itself is the 
chief factor in our parliamentary cor- 
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ruption;” (cries of Good!) “so long as 
we have not friends and supporters, but 
clients;” (Hear! Hear!) “so long as we 
vote for unworthy candidates, and 
wink at crying abuses for their sake. 
Government was in honor bound to 
make reparation for wrongs endured, 
to preserve peace, and uphold justice; 
to see the laws enforced—not in Sicily 
alone, but all through Southern Italy;” 
(Hear! Hear!) “and, instead, it has 
been foremost to set an example of 
those partialities and encroachments 
which have everywhere vitiated our 
local administration.” (True! True!) 
“Thus oligarchies have become omnip- 
otent and the conviction general that 
a man must stand at nothing to get the 
deputy on his side. Not merely has 
government accepted things as it found, 
without attempting to improve, them, 
but it has actually arrived at the point 
of attempting nothing more than secur- 
ing and keeping at all costs—through the 
influence of its functionaries, some- 
times of the very best of them—the 
support of the deputies” (cries of Good! 
and Hear!). 

But what use is there—what use has 
there ever been in repeating these 
things? On that very occasion I asked 
one of those deputies who are sure to 
vote with the majority whether he did 
not think Sig. Fortunato’s speech a 
good one. 

“Oh, yes,” he said, “Fortunato always 
speaks well, and he always leaves 
things exactly where he found them.” 

There it is! This is a chord which 
vibrates but faintly in the breasts of 
our politicians. For them, questions 
of this nature are simply ornamental! 
But, setting aside the ever-burning 
question between the North and the 
South, we must own that there is much 
truth in the contention of Sig. Negri. 
Who made this budget which is so bit- 
terly criticized? We, ourselves! And 
how can we ever reform it, and adopt 
a wholly new line without first chang- 
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ing our own nature and reforming our- 
selves? 

The truth is, that a good many of our 
mistakes have not been mere mistakes, 
They have sprung from ingrain faults 
of character. We knew very well what 
we were doing; but, either through per- 
sonalor class vanity, we were resolved 
to do it. We have pursued the same 
course and made the same blunders 
whatever party was in power. The 
Right, when threatened with a formid- 
able deficit, attempted to redress the 
balance by putting a tax on flour. The 
Left denounced this tax as iniquitous, 
because it fell more heavily upon the 
poor man than upon the rich, who eats 
proportionately less bread, and set up 
a crusade against it which proved suc- 
cessful. But when the Left came into 
power, what happened? The tax on 
ground wheat was abolished, but the 
tax on grain, which had been 1.60 lire, 
rose little by little to 7.50 lire. The 
government tax on home-grown flour 
was abolished in the inland communes, 
but in the border communes the 
tax on foreign flour went up to 12 
lire. All the economic and administra- 
tive reforms of the Left followed the 
same course and were vitiated by the 
same errors. The very first measure 
which they introduced was one to raise 
the pay of the government employes; 
and even this was to be done in inverse 
ratio to the amount of the salary. The 
proposed increase in the pay of the 
officials was large. It was little or 
nothing at the other end of the scale, 
where the employe had barely enough 
to eat. And have we any assurance 
that our Italian socialists would not do 
the same thing, were they to come into 
power? The slight experience we have 
had hitherto is not very reassuring. 
The Critica Sociale stated not long 
since that when the socialists got pos- 
session of the commune of Imola they 
raised the tax on articles ef consump- 
tion, rejected the proposed appropri- 
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ation of a few thousand lire for the 
improvement of the elementary schools, 
and voted an increase in the subsidy 
for the graduates of classical schools! 
Their administration worked altogether 
in favor of the bourgeoisie. The evil 
lies deeper than we suppose. The dis- 
ease is in our blood. 

But, though the cure may not be easy, 
we need not regard the case as desper- 
ate. Our country has shown in a thou- 
sand ways that it possesses the elastic- 
ity needful for complete recovery. The 
industrial start we have taken is truly 
marvellous. Agriculture itself has 
made notable progress, and the wealth 
of the entire country has certainly in- 
creased. If we could only check the 
constant increase in our expenses with- 
out perpetually tormenting the tax- 
payer, who is now haunted night and 
day by the spectre of the unknown; if 
we could but hold fast our resolve to 
turn to the advantage of the poorer 
classes every effort toward lessening 
the taxes, and so establish the equili- 
brium which has been destroyed, noth- 
ing more would be needed. Mutual 
confidence and esteem would revive 
more rapidly than can now be imag- 
ined. Here, however, lies the grand 
difficulty, and what is actually taking 
place is something very different. 

Under the heavy weight of taxation 
which now oppresses the country, dis- 
comfort and discontent have become 
general, and all are asking and expect- 
ing of the government what it is no 
longer possible for any one to get. And 
so it comes about that if, by chance, a 
few thousand lire are discovered in 
some corner of the treasury a thousand 
hands are at once outstretched for them 
upon every side, and some new—and, 
in most cases, needless—expense is im- 
mediately suggested. The impulse is 
irresistible, and the moment the spig- 
got is turned a whole Niagara rushes 
out. If the ministry proposes some new 
form of expenditure, nobody dares ob- 
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ject, and those who would have been 
most opposed to it in theory are the 
first to vote for the measure. In the 
lack of any actual conflict of principle, 
and the general disintegration of all 
parties, every new appropriation is 
welcomed by the government as a 
means of securing votes. Years ago 
the late-lamented deputy Sig. Corbelta 
used to say to me, “Observe that, for 
some time now, all our majorities have 
been obtained for some huge affair like 
the Southern Railway System, for in- 
stance.” 

Now we have come to the end of our 
mighty enterprises; but some pickings 
may be secured by means of bonuses 
out of every new expense—were it only 
some slight change in the army uni- 
form—and people are no longer content 
to live; they must make a display. No- 
body seems to comprehend that, if this 
policy is persisted in, the ministers may 
flourish, but the country will perish. 
No heed is paid to the distressful cry, 
“What is fun for you is death to me!” 

A curious example of new expenses— 
not merely useless, but positively in- 
jurious—was offered us only a little 
while ago. In a district where, by the 
universal judgment both oi Italians 
and foreigners, there is always a _ pleth- 
ora of public officials, it seemed good 
to the ministry this very year to aug- 
ment their number, and parliament 
sanctioned the increase. The ministry 
suddenly made the discovery that the 
tax on documents filed by notaries-pub- 
lic was in excess—brought in more than 
had been anticipated—and the happy 
thought occurred to them to create a 
new general supervisor. It was proved 
and made clear as daylight that in this 
particular branch of administration no 
increase of business was called for, but 
rather a diminution. The public pro- 
tested, the inutility of the proposed 
augmentation was admitted even by 
some of those who would derive benefit 
from it; but all to no purpose. Govern- 
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ment and parliament were alike swept 
away by the force of the current. Now, 
in a country like ours—where the field- 
hand often lacks a soldo to buy bread, 
and has to cook his polenta with sea- 
water, because he cannot afford salt— 
such unpardonable blunders as I have 
described are calculated to carry dis- 
content to the verge of delirium; and 
when they are multiplied, as they have 
been among us, they are a fruitful 
cause of those insurrections which as- 
suredly do not help to consolidate a 
state. 

Many and many a time have I asked 
myself, Why is it that we persist so 
tenaciously in repeating the self-same 
blunders? Are we to conclude that we 
have some special natural perversity 
which perpetually impels us to the op- 
pression of the weak, and to a species 
of injustice toward others which we 
commit without perceiving its inevit- 
able reaction upon ourselves? It is im- 
possible to accept such a verdict when 
we remember the enormous number of 
charitable institutions founded by Ital- 
ians in every age, and that Italy is the 
eountry of Saint Francis of Assisi— 
ever our most deeply-venerated, nation- 
al saint;—when we recall the heroic val- 
or of our political martyrs, and reflect 
that no revolution known to history 
presents itself to the gaze of the world 
irradiated by so splendid an aureole of 
moral and political idealism as ours. 
It is in our long-past history, as I be- 
lieve, that the explanation of the phe- 
nemenon in question must be sought. 

The old Roman society must be re- 
garded as urban or metropolitan, be- 
cause it assumed its form within the 
city limits; while manufactures no less 
than agriculture were relegated to 
slaves. The Germanic invasions, how- 
ever, imported into our society a rustic 
element, having no knowledge of city 
life. But the ancient Latin character- 
istics persisted in our communes, and 
the city continued to impose itself upon 
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the country, which had no share in poli- 
tics whatsoever. This was why our 
communes all succumbed, sooner or 
later, to the sort of tyranny from which 
the Swiss communes—many of which 
consisted exclusively of peasants—were 
able to preserve themselves. Now, 
Italian society, as we see it today, pre- 
serves its ancient character. It is 
divided into two essentially different 
parts—city and country—whereof the 
second is invariably sacrificed to the 
first. General Garibaldi is forever re- 
iterating in his “Recollections,” that he 
found his followers in the cities, always 
—never in the country; and he attribut- 
ed the fact to the influence of the 
clergy. But the truth is, that now, as in 
the past, rural Italy lies quite outside 
the political life of the cities. Now, 
no one can deny that it was the cities, 
or, more properly speaking, the bour- 
geoisie which made our revolution. In 
this division of society into two ill-as- 
sociated—and, in truth, heterogeneous— 
parts seems to me to be the origin of 
many evils, and the germ of much 
weakness. The country-folk—the till- 
ers of the fields--who, in Switzerland, 
Scandinavia, Germany and England, 
have so important a share in public 
life, and who, even in Italy, are the 
most numerous class, and the producers 
of the principal wealth of the country, 
seem here to belong to another world. 
It results from the oppressed and de- 
graded condition in which we keep 
them, that our society rests upon an 
act of injustice which furnishes a most 
unfortunate moral standard to us all 
and poisons our entire social existence. 
The consequences flowing from these 
general conditions are infinite. We 
may, perhaps, trace to this abnormal 
division in our ill-knit social organism, 
the tendency so frequently observed 
among Latin populations to endless ar- 
tificial and purely mechanical sub- 
divisions. And I do not allude merely 
to the power of the many cliques or 
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clientéles which tend to grow up among 
us. The clergy, which in England is 
so closely identified with lay society, 
constitutes among ourselves a separate 
caste. The army, which in Switzerland 
and Germany is the nation armed, and 
which, fortunately, is still closely 
associated, even among _ ourselves, 
with the life of the rural dis- 
tricts, possesses, nevertheless, no such 
esprit de corps as does the army of 
France. 

I am well aware that these consid- 
erations of mine will seem but the vis- 
ionary theories of a professor, and will 
be rejected accordingly. But let it not 
be thought thatI have laid undue stress 
on the deep separation between city 
and country. It is the very first thing 
to strike the intelligent foreigner when 
he comes among us. This very year a 
learned German, who has borne an im- 
portant part in the administration of 
his own country, who knows Italy thor- 
oughly and loves her well, has pub- 
lished a book about us,* in which, after 
considering our country under its eco- 
nomical, military, and financial aspects, 
he makes a long and comprehensive 
study of our agriculture, and sums up 
his conclusions as follows:— 


Perhaps the greatest advantage of 
Italian agriculture lies in the character 
of the men who practice it. He who 
has seen, with his own eyes, the peas- 
ant at work, will cease talking about 
Italian indolence. Notwithstanding his 
ignorance, this peasant is the very best 


kind of material. If inferior in physi- 
cal strength to the Swiss, German or 
English laborer, he is the equal of that 
ot any other nation whatever in native 
intelligence and persistent application 
to ‘business; while he certainly sur- 
passes them ail in thrift, sobriety and 
good-temper. It wrings the heart to see 
the sort of food which is eaten in these 
farm-houses without complaint. In the 
thatched cottages about Ottentotti 


Italien und die Italiener am 
neunzehutan Jahrpeendert. 


*P. O. Fischer. 
am Schlusse des 
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whole families subsist entirely upon 
pork. Sometimes they actually live in 
“holes of the rocks,” as may be seen 
only a few miles from the capital of the 
kingdom at Grotta Rossa, outside the 
Porta del Popolo. Almost any time they 
may be seen beside a fountain or 
spring, dipping in the water a handful 
of leaves, or a few fresh bean-pods, to 
be eaten, as a salad, with their dry, 
hard bread. The bad maize which is 
consumed in Northern Italy is a fruit- 
ful source of the scourge called pella- 
gra, which becomes hereditary. 

Peasants, in the German sense of the 
word—that is, free and independent men 
who manage the aitairs of the rural 
townships—there are almost none in 
Italy. Their communes embrace within 
their limits both town and country, and 
the predominance of the former over 
the latter isa fact of old standing. 
Frequently you find towns peopled by 
peasants, all under the control of a few 
proprietors. Their wages, allowing for 
the days in which they do not work, 
amount, on an average, to one lira a 
day. Women get no more than fifty or 
sixty centesimi (that, is ten or twelve 
cents). All the efforts that have been 
made to improve this state of things, 
and ‘bring about a more equal division 
of property, have hitherto proved vain. 
ret the only hope for Italy in the future 
—the only efficient cure for the ills 
which threaten her, lies in the creation 
of a class of peasant proprietors. God 
grant that this beautiful country may 
find statesmen earnestly resolved to 
proceed upon these lines! 


And yet, of this, which is indeed the 
fundamental question in Italy, and 
which strikes the intelligent foreigner 
as such at first glance, the majority of 
our own people deny the very exist- 
ence. The situation is so old that it 
appears inevitable and immutable. 
Yet he who goes from Italy into 
Switzerland, or even into the German 
Tyrol, sees evidence on every hand 
of the truth here stated. On our side 
the frontier he sees the weary frames 
and wasted cheeks of men who live on 


Berlin, 1899. The motto of the books is: “Valga 
mi ‘1 lungo studio e il grande amore.” 
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Indian meal and drink water; on the 
other, the sturdy figures of a meat- 
eating and beer-drinking population. 
The traveller who takes the train at 
Milan and journeys toward Pavia and 
Magenta, finds himself suddenly in an- 
other world. The Roman Campagna 
seems to be cultivated by slaves to-day, 
as truly as in republican or imperial 
times. In Central Italy, no doubt, in 
Tuscany and in Romagna—thanks to 
the admirable system of the mezzadria, 
or cultivation at the halves—the condi- 
tion of the peasantry is often excellent; 
and this fact alone ought to be enough 
to convince the most sceptical that 
there is a fair and equable way of solv- 
ing our difficult economic problem. But 
the strangest part of it is, that not only 
is this righteous arrangement not initi- 
ated in other districts, but even in Tus- 
ecany and Romagna we see the old in- 
justice flourishing by its side. In Ro- 
magna we find the mezzadria, but we 
also find the rice-lands, where women 
toil from dawn till sunset, under the 
burning sky of August, for fifty or 
sixty centesimi a day. Miserable, in- 
deed, in Tuscany is the condition of the 
charcoal-burners; and the greater part 
of the families who may be seen com- 
ing down in the autumn from the Pis- 
toiese Mountains to work in the Mar- 
emma are in a state similar to those 
who fall victims to the fever in the 
Roman Campagna. And what shall we 
say of the 80,000 straw-plaiters whose 
Wages go as low as twenty centesimi 
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(or four ceuts) a day? They do not, of 
course, live upon this wage; but the 
business of straw-working is one that 
ought either to be reformed or sup- 
pressed altogether. When the straw- 
piaiters revolted in 186, this point was 
generally conceded. Moderates, cleri- 
eals and socialists alike made bound- 
less promises, and then did nothing. I 
have before me, as I write, two sticks 
of beech-wood—forty-three centimeters, 
or about a foot and a half long—which 
I brought, last year, from Casentino. 
And there in the very heart of kindly 
and civilized Tuscany, I had occasion 
to observe that those poor mountain- 
eers had to tramp to distant parts for 
their wood-cutting, and sleep out of 
doors upon the hard earth; while, for a 
hundred of these sticks, which was the 
utmost they could cut in a day, they 
received one lira, minus the cost of 
cartage, which had to be deducted and 
paid to the proprietor of the forest. 
And what can they do when it rains, 
or in winter? And if such things hap- 
pen in Casentino, how will it be in Ca- 
labria or the Basilicata, where the 
babies have been known to creep out 
of the house in winter and eat the 
grass of the field? 

It is difficult to predict the conse- 
quences of such a state of things. But 
the events which have occurred period- 
ically of late, in different parts of Italy, 
furnish a clear and sometimes all too- 
distressing commentary on the truth of 
my observations. 

Pasquale Villari. 
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XVI. 


THE EMIGRANT. 


The afternon was far advanced when 
Toussaint Lumineau arrived at Fro- 
mentiére. It was raining still; the big- 
gest of the pots was boiling over the 
fire in the living-room, full of potatoes, 
destined alike for the men’s supper 
and the sustenance of the pigs. Math- 
urin and the servant, both imprisoned 
by the bad weather, were warming 
themselves before the fire and waiting 
for the news. The cripple, who had 
been peculiarly surly and excited since 
André went away, had not spoken a 
word for the entire afternoon. They 
could hear little Rosette folding sheets 
and piling them up in one of the ward- 
robes of the neighboring room. 

When the farmer was heard mount- 
ing the steps and opening the door, the 
self-same inquiries leaped into their 
minds: “What did they say to him? 
Shall we have them here again, or did 
they let him come away without even 
a promise?” 

But no one dared question him aloud, 
as, with a general salutation that em- 
braced them all, he strode toward his 
bed, and began silently to divest him- 
self of his good clothes, and resume 
his ordinary working apparel. He took 
off his fine waistcoat, his hat with the 
new band, his shoes. The answer must 
have been unfavorable. An embar- 
rassed silence reigned in the big room, 
which, as the moments passed, became 
intolerable to Mathurin. Sitting well un- 
der the chimney-hood, bent nearly 
double, and with his features set like a 
clenched fist, he felt bitterly outraged; 
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he, the eldest, to be treated like a hired 
hand, or a woman! Why had his 
father not taken him aside, or at least 
made him some comprehensible sign? 
His wrath broke forth when the farm- 
er, having completed his change of 
raiment, issued orders as follows: 

“Come into the barn, Rosette, with 
me and the boy! There are baskets to 
be made. You, Mathurin, can take 
your sister’s place for once, and watch 
the pot!” 

“Don’t you consider me good for any- 
thing?” cried the lame man. 

But, contrary to his custom, which 
was always to give his reasons and 
soften his commands, the farmer only 
repeated in a louder tone: 

“Do as I bid, every one of you! Come 
along, Rosette!” 

Followed by his daughter and the 
servant, he crossed the courtyard in 
the direction of the barn, and opened 
both halves of the folding door leading 
to the carriage-house. There, ranged 
around the walls, were the cider-press, 
the red_ tilbury, wheelbarrows, hen- 
coops, ladders, beams and poles, and, 
midway of these diverse articles, an 
open, dusty space, where the hens 
came to scratch and powder their plum- 
age. The farmer sat himself down 
upon a joist facing the house, before a 
tub in which were soaking a quantity 
of willow wands. Rosette kneeled at 
his feet, and began pulling the wands 
out of the water, peeling them with 
her own pocket-knife, and handing 
them to her father, who received the 
white rods and rapidly twisted them 
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about the wooden basket-frames—a 
pile of which lay ready to his hand. 
The farm-lad retired to a corner, and 
busied himself with chopping long 
chestnut poles into lengths, with a bill- 
hook. 

The rain increased and the air be- 
came sharply cold. A thick veil of 
moisture now hung between the house 
and the barn; and only a dim light, 
shifting as the rainfall varied—and like 
it, apparently, dependent on the ca- 
price of the wind—shone feebly upon 
the toilers. 

Between father, daughter, and serv- 
ant not a word passed. 

Only Toussaint Lumineau looked at 
Rosette. He looked at her oftener and 
more steadily than was his wont. Some- 
times he even stopped working with 
the thought in his mind, “She is all I 
have left.” Then the white osier would 
become immovable and his hand fall 
slack, as the memory of his other chil- 
dren crossed his mind in gusts like the 
rain. In his heart the father appealed 
to them. “Francois! André!” He tried 
to figure to himself that little spot on 
the atlas which was called America. 
Where, in the immense world, was now 
his youngest son? Ina town? On the 
road? On the all-devouring sea? Vain- 
ly Toussaint Lumineau endeavored, in 
imagination, to overtake him. All the 
ways his thought essayed to travel led 
into the unknown. 

Far away, at the self-same hour, 
there were vividly present to another 
mind images of Fromentiére and its 
elms, of the father, Mathurin and Ro- 
sette, the Marais meadows and the 
whole circuit of the Vendée. 

It was the child whom the father 
most keenly regretted who thus 
dreamed—he whom the three basket- 
makers were all alike seeking to foliow, 
in the poverty of their stunted imagina- 
tions. Unknown, a stranger, tired 
with having passed a night on the 
train, and an afternoon in running 
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from the office of one agency to that 
of another, he was sitting among some 
huge, iron-bound piles of sheepskins, on 
the docks of a great sea-port, waiting 
for the hour of embarkation on the 
steamer which was to take him far 
away. Before him the Escaut rolled 
its waves in a semi-circle, striking with 
a dull thud against the quay; an enor- 
mous river issuing out of the fog on one 
side, making a bend and disappearing 
in the fog on the other,—everywhere, as 
it seemed, of equal width, and entirely 
covered with shipping. André followed 
with his weary eyes, as they passed and 
repassed, sailboats, steamers, pilot and 
fishing smacks—all of the same gray 
color in the misty twilight—meeting, 
disengaging themselves, gliding asun- 
der. Most of all, he scanned the low- 
lying country, embraced by the curve 
of the river, the desert prairies—bound- 
less and saturated with moisture— 
which appeared to float on the pale 
surface of the waves. How they 
spoke to him of the land he was leav- 
ing! Neither the rolling of drays, the 
sharp whistle of the overseer, nor the 
talk of men of every nationality who 
were unloading ships all about him, 
and swarming under the sheds, roofed 
with fluted zinc, were able to distract 
his thoughts. Nor had he the slightest 
interest in the great town which 
stretched away behind him, whence 
came at times, above the rumble of its 
traffic, such a pealing of bells as he 
had never heard before. 

But the moment of departure was 
near, as he felt by the increasing stir 
about him. The tramp of a procession 
roused him and made him turn his 
head. It was the emigrants issuing 
from the holes into which they had 
been packed by the agents, and cross- 
ing the wharf in an unbroken line, gray 
as the fog itself. 

On they came, the foremost already en- 
tangled in the hedges and heaps of 
bags collected on the quay. 
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They stamped iz the mud, and hur- 
ried forward to secure the best places 
between decks. Others followed—a 
mixed crowd of both sexes, old and 
young. It was difficult to determine 
the exact age of any of them, for they 
all bad the same sad eyes, and were 
as like one another as so many tears. 
They had donned, for the voyage, the 
very worst of their poor clothes—shape- 
less garments, jerseys, ragged mantles, 
patched woollen petticoats, handker- 
chiefs tied over the head—old associ- 
ates all, who had toiled and suffered 
with them. They grazed André Lu- 
mineau as he sat upon his bale of 
sheepskins, and took no heed of him. 
They did not even speak to one another, 
although families formed themselves 
into distinct groups like islands; the 
mother holding the childrens’ hands 
and screening them from the wind, the 
father elbowing his way in front to pro- 
tect them a little from the press of peo- 
ple. Every one carried something: 
either a bundle of old clothing or a loaf 
or a bag tied with a string. And every 
one made the same gesture at the same 
point of their route. When they 
emerged from the streets they straight- 
ened themselves up, and craned their 
necks always in one direction towards 
the meadows of the Escaut, and that 
lighter portion of the fog which indi- 
eated the position of the setting sun. 
There the tip of a church spire could be 
seen, far-off, rising above invisible 
ground; and they gazed at it as though 
it had been that of the home parish, be- 
fore turning toward the docks—the 
smoke-belching steamer, the groaning 
windlasses, the dock already black 
with emigrants. Then they weakened, 
and a great fear seized them. A good 
many wanted to go back, but it was too 
late. The hour had come. The pas- 
sage-ticket trembled in the outstretched 
hand, while hearts went back to the 
land they were leaving, the misery 
which they had execrated cnce, but 
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now regretted, the deserted rooms, the 
suburbs, the factories, or the nameless 
hills which had been home. So, these 
poor, pale folk were swept onward by 
the tide, and embarked. 

André Lumineau watched them for a 
long time, before he joined them. He 
was looking for a French face, but he 
found not one, and after a while he 
took his place at hap-hazard in the 
ranks. He carried under his arm the 
black box which, five days before, had 
been reposing in the corn-loft at Fro- 
mentiére, and over his shoulder hung 
his cavalry cloak, with only the but- 
tons changed. The neighbors glanced 
at him indifferently, and accepted him 
without a word. With them he trav- 
ersed the hundred yards or so which 
divided them from the ship, mounted 
the inclined plane, and touched the 
deck—already heaving under the river 
tide. 

Then, while others, who had relatives 
or friends in that throng, walked up 
and down in groups and observed the 
machinery through a grating, or de- 
scended the companion-ways, he leaned 
over a railing in the stern of the boat, 
and strove still to make out the river 
and the gray prairies. Too many mem- 
ories came crowding upon him at once, 
and even his courage faltered. But 
the fog must have thickened, for there 
was absolutely nothing to be seen. 

Beside him, crouching on the deck, 
was a woman, quite old, though her 
color was still fresh, wearing a black 
cloak which was fastened about the 
throat, while the hood was kept in its 
place by two large, gold-headed pins. 

She held a baby in her arms, and was 
hushing it, but André scarcely noticed 
her. She, however, who was observing 
everything amid the tumult of depar- 
ture, lifted her eyes from time to time 
to the stranger who stood beside her, 
and who, she felt sure, was thinking of 
the home he had left. She may herself 
have had a son of about his age, but, 
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anyway, a great feeling of pity surged 
up within her, and though she knew 
very well that he would not under- 
stand her language, the old woman 
said: 

“U heeft pijn?”’ 

When she had repeated the inquiry 
several times, he comprehended the 
word “pain,” and that the old woman 
was asking him if he was in trouble, 
and he answered, “Yes, madam.” 

Then, with her cold, white hand, all 
damp from the fog, the aged mother 
patted the hand of ‘’Driot, and the 
young Vendean-—thinking how Mother 
Lumineau had sometimes caressed him 
thus, and that she, too, had worn a 
white cap and gold pins on holidays— 
burst into tears. 

Across the Marais of Vendée swept 
the same mists which had passed over 
the meadows of the Escaut—driven be- 
fore the gusty wind. Toussaint Lu- 
mineau looked at times with an expres- 
sion of anguish at the trembling points 
of the osiers which Rosette handed him, 
as though they had been the masts 
of plunging ships; and then, again, he 
would fix a long gaze upon the last of 
his children, and Rosette knew that she 
was pleasant to his eye. 

A yet more furious blast attacked the 
gparled elms, and made them lash with 
their branches the roofs of Fromen- 
tigre. The cracks in the barn, the gut- 
ters, the tiles, beam-ends and angles 
of the wall, all shrieked in unison— 
their sharp, wild cry ringing out over 
the Marais, and then dying into silence. 

Miles away, at the same instant, the 
shriek of a “siren” rent the air as the 
prow of a monster steamer began dis- 
placing the waters of the river, ad- 
vancing slowly, but uncertainly as yet, 
and, as it were, half inert. Emigrants, 
the refuse of the old world, epitomes 
of nameless woe, felt a spasm of terror 
as the earth failed under them, while 
their vagrant thoughts went back to 
the shelter they had spurned. And so 


handsome André Lumineau passed into 
the night. 
~ 7 * 

The farmer flung a handful of osiers 
back into the tub, and said: 

“We will go in. There’s not light 
enough to work by.” 

And still he did not stir. The ser- 
vant left off chopping his chestnut 
poles and went out, but Rosette, seeing 
that her father did not rise, remained 
behind with him. 


* * * * 


XVII. 
THE FATHER’S COMMAND. 


The early February dusk had already 
fallen, and through the one window 
of the barn there entered only an 
ashen-gray gleam in which single ob- 
jects were indistinguishable. Tous- 
saint Lumineau had folded his arms, 
and, sitting still upon his beam, with 
head upraised in the uncertain light, he 
waited until the lad had crossed the 
courtyard, and he had seen close behind 
him the door of the already-lighted liv- 
ing-room where Mathurin had been left 
in charge. Then he turned his eyes 
upon his daughter. 

“Rosette,” said he, “are you still fond 
of Jean Nesmy?” 

The girl, from where she knelt upon 
the barn floor—-a slender little figure— 
slowly turned her head and leaned for- 
ward to get a better view of him who 
had spoken in so unwonted a tone. But 
she had nothing to conceal, and she 
was no coward. Her heart gave a 
great leap, but she commanded herself 
with an effort and said, with apparent 
calmness: 

“Always. I gave him my love, and I 
shall not take it back. I understand 
quite well, now that André has left us, 
that I cannot go away and live in the 
Bocage. But I shall not marry any 
one else. I will remain a maid and 
serve you.” 
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“You won’t desert me, then, as the 
rest have done?” 

“No, father; never!” 

The old man laid his hand on her 
shoulder, and she felt as if bathed in 
a flood of hitherto unknown tenderness. 
Thanks passed from one soul to the 
other, while the rainy tempest raged 
around them. 

“Rosette,” resumed the farmer, “I 
have lost all my sons. André was the 
last to turn traitor. Francois has re- 
fused to come back. But we must hold 
on, at Fromentiére.” 

“Indeed we must.” 

“Then, my child,” said Lumineau, 
“we will ring your wedding bells.” 

Rosette dared not understand him. 
She crept forward on her knees until 
she could touch her father, and longed 
for daylight, whereby to read the eyes 
that she knew were fixed upon her. But 
it was perfectly dark. 

“I had always hoped,” the farmer 
went on, “that a man of my own name 
would rule in this place after me. God 
has not granted that wish. And for 
you, Rosette, I should have liked to see 
you married to a Maraichin like our- 
selves—a man of our own rank and our 
own country. That may have been 
pride. Things have not fallen out ac- 
cording to my fancy. Do you think 
that Jean Nesmy would come back to 
Fromentiére?” 

“I know he would. 
that.” 

“His mother would not make difficul- 
ties?’ 

“No. She loves her son too well. And 
she knows all. But Mathurin—” 

She flung back her arm toward the 
house hidden in the darkness. 

“Mathurin would never suffer it. He 
hates us both, and he would make life 
so hard for us that we could not stay 
here.” 

“But, my little girl, I am alive, and I 
will keep you all three about me.” 

Had Rosette heard aright? Had her 
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father really offered a pledge of her 
betrothal? Yes, for he had risen to his 
feet now, and had lifted his daughter 
up beside him. She pressed close to his 
side, and he folded her in his arms, 
weeping and unable to say more. Yet, 
the mere contact with that glad young 
heart seemed to have revived his cour- 
age. 

“Do not be afraid of Mathurin,” he 
said. “I shall reason with him, and he 
will have to yield. It was I who dis- 
missed Jean Nesmy. I now wish to 
recall him to be my son and my helper, 
and to have this place when I am no 
longer here.” 

Still, listening intently in the dark, 
the girl heard further: 

“I would like him to come back as 
soon as may be, because the best of 
hirelings can do but little for the pros- 
perity of a house. I have thought of 
everything, Rosette, as far as you are 
concerned. When you leave this you 
will go straight to the sisters Michel- 
onne—” 

“Yes, father.” 

“That will give me time to talk to 
your brother. You will go to the old 
sisters, and you will say, ‘My father 
cannot leave Fromentiére because 
Mathurin is not well; but he wishes 
you to go to the Bocage, and ask Jean 
Nesmy’s mother if she will permit her 
son to come back and marry me.’ And 
the sooner you go, child, the better.” 

Rosette was weeping in her turn, 
while her father went on: 

“Go, my Rosette! Greet the Michel- 
onne from me, and tell them it is to 
save Fromentiére.” 

She answered him with a sob—“Yes, 
father, I will;” and lifting her arms to 
his neck, she drew down the old man’s 
head and kissed him. Then, falling 
back a step she whispered through the 
thick shadows that hid them from one 
another: 

“Father, I am happy. I will go to 
the Michelonne—but, oh, if our people 
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could only all have been here, at my 
wedding!” 

She escaped into the night, while her 
father lingered for a mement, feeling 
pleased and proud. She had said “our 
people,” that little Rosette! She spoke 
like the women of her race who had 
ruled Fromentiére before her day. She 
was like the grandmothers and great- 
grandmothers whom she had never 
known—the diligent housewives of days 
long past who had gone to their nup- 
tials, happy, but soberly so, taking with 
them, like a hand-book to be perpetual- 
ly conned, the thought of a whole fam- 
ily—-the care of a whole farm. 

Rosette sped along the road, but did 
not stumble over the stones. It rained, 
but she did not feel it. From time to 
time she laid her hand upon her heart 
to still its throbbings, and murmured, 
“I am happy”’—and that checked her 
tears. 

The windows of Sallertaine were all 
alight when Rosette entered the long 
street, but the Michelonne sisters, al- 
ways timorous, had closed their shut- 
ters, and shot the bolt of their door. 

“Oh,” she cried, knocking loudly, 
“open, aunties! Open, quick!” 

In another instant Veronica had with- 
drawn the bolt, opened the door, and 
closed it again behind Rosette. 

“Why, my child,” she cried, “how wet 
you are! And no cloak, and not so 
much as a scarf over your head on a 
night like this! Past seven, and you 
scouring the streets!” 

At the back of the room, on the case 
of the folding-bed that stood nearest 
the fireplace, Adelaide Michelonne had 
deposited a smoky tallow candle, whose 
wick was about as luminous as a red- 
hot nail, and by this poor light she was 
already beginning to undress. She had 
laid aside her apron, and turned back 
over the coverlet a corner of the sheet, 
which gleamed faintly in the semi- 
darkness; all the rest of the shop and 
its furniture—chairs, wheels, tables, 
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the other bed, and the clock that meas- 
ured the tranquil hours—lying in pro- 
found shadow. 

“Oh, stop, aunt Adelaide!” cried the 
young girl, springing forward. “I have 
brought news!” 

The elder of the sisters lifted the 
candle to the level of Rosette’s face, 
and, seeing traces of tears there, she 
said: 

“Is it bad news, my child?” 

“No, aunties, very good.” 

“Then sit down, and tell us quickly.” 

The sisters placed themselves upon 
their chest and made Rosette bring a 
chair and sit down directly in front of 
them, that they might fully appreciate 
the pleasure she was about to impart. 
Each of them took one of her hands, 
and bent forward attentively, so that 
the three faces were close together, and 
even the smoky candle gave light 
enough to disclose the smile of eye or 
lip. 

“It is only,” said Rosette, “that my 
father, since he has no longer a strong 
son at home, is willing to have Jean 
Nesmy come back.” 

“Rosette, your lover!” 

“Aunt Michelonne, it is to save Fro- 
mentiére.” 

“Then you will be married, my dar- 
ling, you will be married!”’cried aunt 
Adelaide, springing up in her enthusi- 
asm, while Veronica, on the contrary, 
bowed her head to conceal her emotion. 

“Yes, father has said so—if you will 
only help us.” 

“If 1 will?—Why, you know I will! 
You are my own child! You can ask 
what you please! What is it? Mon- 
ey?” 

“No, dear aunt.” 

“A trousseau, all made by us two?” 

“No, it is something much harder to 
make. It is a journey,” said Rosette, 
“a long journey.” 

“I, go on a journey?” 

“Either you or aunt Veronica must 
go to the Bocage! My father cannot 
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leave home, and you are to go and 
speak to Mother Nesmy in his place, 
and persuade her to give up her son. 
On, surely you will!” 

Veronica lifted her head. 

“You will go to the Bocage, Ade- 
laide,” she said. “You are more active 
than I.” 

“But that’s no reason! Why should 
you lose the great pleasure of doing a 
good turn to our Rosette?” 

“Sister, you are the elder. 
the mother’s place.” 

“That is true,” answered Adelaide, 
simply. 

She remained silent for a little, much 
affected by Rosette’s tidings, and the 
decision concerning herself. Her rosy 
cheeks were paler than usual when she 
added: 

“You see I’ve not been farther than 
Challans for forty years. I didn’t think 
ever to make another journey. Where 
is Jean Nesmy’s country?” 

Blushing and smiling at the recollec- 
tions the question aroused, Rosette 
touched thrice with the tip of her finger 
the black gown of Aunt Michelonne. 

“Here,” she said, “is the farm of 
Nouzillac, where he is working now; 
here is a parish named Flocelliére, and 
here is Chatelliers, and the chateau 
where he lives.” 

“I don’t know any of those names, 
my dear!” 

“There are hills every where—some 
little and some big—and quantities of 
trees. When the wind blows from 
Saint-Michel it always rains. Pou- 
zauges is not far away.” 

“I’ve heard of Pouzauges and of 
Saint-Michel when I was quite small, 
from Boquins who came here for ashes. 
When ought I to start?” 

“Father is very impatient,” answered 
Rosette, letting fall her sweet eyes. 
“He said the sooner the better.” 

“Lord God, I couldn’t go to-night! 
But look at the clock, Veronica, your 
eyes are better than mine.” 
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The younger sister trotted over to the 
tall box which occupied the space be- 
tween the two beds, and with some 
difficulty made out the hour upon the 
copper clock-face. 

“°Tis too late, sister. The last tram- 
way for Challans is gone.” 

“Very well,” replied Adelaide, “then 
I will go early tomorrow morning. My 
legs will carry me easily to the Quartre 
Moulins, and there I can ask my way 
of the workmen from Challans. I'll go! 
and all the way I shall be thinking of 
you, Rosette; and when I see Mother 
Nesmy, I shall hold up my head quite 
at my ease, you know, and tell her all 
about you. Yes, yes; and I shall find 
plenty to say! But why do you get up, 
child?” 

“Because I must go back.” 

The old Michelonne laughed aloud, 
and replied in a hurried fugue—first 
one putting in a word, and then the 
other. 

“Go back, indeed! Why, you have 
told us nothing! What did your father 
say to you? And how was it about 
Francois? And Mathurin—what does 
he think of it all? Stay, my love, till 
you have told us a little more, and 
also what I am to say to Jean Nesmy!” 

Like partridges huddled in a furrow, 
wing to wing, while night descends 
upon the fields, the three women gath- 
ered once more at the back of the shop. 
Words, glances, gestures, laughter, and 
sometimes tears—every form of earnest 
expression passed from soul to soul, 
and each awakened a double echo. A 
happy murmur filled the chamber of 
the old maiden sisters. Adelaide was a 
little feverish; Veronica, though she 
never would have owned it, already 
appalled at the notion of being left 
alone. Hours passed thus, and the 
neighbors remarked, as they put out 
their own lamps: 

“How late the sisters Michelonne 
are! Theirs is a good business, and 
they must have plenty of work!” 
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The village lay wrapped in silence nounced. Adelaide said it first, and 
and darkness under a rain which was’ Rosette repeated what was both a 
now freezing as it fell, when Rosette promise and a grateful acknowledg- 
parted from her two friends on the’ ment: 
steps, at the corner of the house. A “Tomorrow morning!” 
single word of farewell was pro- “Tomorrow morning.” 


(To be concluded.) 





PROLOGUE TO “THE TWO NOBLE KINSMEN.” 


Sweet as the dewfall, splendid as the south, 

Love touched with speech Boccaccio’s golden mouth, 
Joy thrilled its utterance full with song, 

And sorrow smiled on doom that wrought no wrong. 
A starrier lustre lordlier of music rose 

Beyond the sundering bar of seas and snows 

When Chaucer's thought took life and light from his, 
And England’s crown was one with Italy’s. 

Loftiest and last, by grace of Shakespeare’s word, 
Arose, above their quiring spheres a third, 

Arose, and flashed, and faltered; song’s deep sky 
Saw Shakespeare pass in light, in music die. 

No light like his, no music, man might give 

To bid the darkened sphere, left songless, live. 

Soft though the sound of Fletcher’s rose and rang, 
‘And lit the lunar darkness as it sang, 

Below the singing stars the cloud-crossed moon 
Gave back the sunken sun’s a trembling tune. 

As when at highest high tide the sovereign sea 
Pauses, and patience doubts if passion be, 

Till gradual ripples ebb, recede, recoil, 

Shine, smile, and whisper laughing as they toil, 
Stark silence fell, at turn of fate’s high tide, 

Upon his broken song when Shakespeare died, 

Till Fletcher's light sweet speech took heart to say 
What evening, should it speak for morning, may. 
And fourfold now the gradual glory shines 

That shows once more in heaven two twinborn signs, 
Two brethren stars whose light no cloud may fret, 
No soul, whereon their story dawns, forget. 
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Now the New Year reviving old desires, 
The thoughtful soul to solitude retires. 


One charm of the New Year is that it 
brings the new books. Few people, not- 
withstanding a literary affectation te 
the contrary, are really so coxcombical 
as to prefer old books when new are to 
be had. There is a gusto, an enthusi- 
asm, with which the mind throws itself 
upon the new work that the old, how- 
ever reverently esteemed, cannot in- 
spire. Even shadows of the good 
things to come, the advertisements 
which form the best reading in the 
gazettes the few weeks before Christ- 
mas, are apt to take the taste out of 
the second-hand catalogues. There 
lies before me Mr. Starkey’s list of an- 
nouncements for the year of grace 1671, 
in which I read: 


Paradice Regain’d, a Poem in four 
books, to which is added Samson 
Agonistes. The Author, John Milton, 
price bound 2s. 6d. 


Will any one contend that if, at this 
moment, in exchange for my half- 
crown, the large and well-printed oc- 
tavo lay crisp and clean before me, my 
feelings would be no livelier, if less de- 
vout, than when I take it now from its 
sacred tabernacle? Well, the life-blood 
of the nation is pulsing as high in its 
veins as when Milton wrote, perhaps 
higher; there is no want of books or of 
men; and as we do not despise General 
Buller because he is not Cromwell, so 
do not let us despise —— for not being 
Milton. But, it is not of poetry that I 
would speak at this moment. The 


books with which my thoughtful soul 
lately retired to solitude were critical, 
and I come forward now to relate an 
important discovery. I prophesy, in 
sober seriousness, that this season will 
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CRITICISM. 


'be remembered in the annals of pub- 
lishing as the epoch of the final enfran- 
chisement of literary criticism. Let 
me explain what I mean. In its hum- 
ble origin criticism was nothing but the 
appraisement of works of art for the 
convenience of customers, a form in 
which it still survives in the ex cathedra 
pronouncements of Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson & Hodge, or Christie & Man- 
son. The next step was to take on 
style, and in this stage, which has per- 
sisted through the latter half of this 
waning century, criticism began to be 
valued for its own sake. Undergradu- 
ates in the seventies used to tell each 
other that a certain lady “was older 
than the rocks among which she sits, 
and, like the vampire, had been dead 
many times and learned the secrets of 
the grave; and had trafficked for 
strange webs with Eastern merchants,” 
and had been, if I remember right, a 
diver also; and all this varied experi- 
ence “had been to her but as the sound 
of lyres and flutes, and lived only in the 
d-*icacy with which it had moulded the 
changing lineaments and tinged the 
eyelids and the hands.” I can hear still 
the voice of my bosom friend of those 
days, now a stockbroker, as he chant- 
ed, rather than spoke, this eloquent 
passage about a picture of Lionardo’s. 
The criticism of books has been con- 
ducted lately on the same eloquent prin- 
ciples. It has ceased to be of conse- 
quence what a critic has to say, for no 
one ever buys a book in deference to 
his criticism; what has come to matter 
is how he says it; and if he says it well 
his own book or essay will be bought. 
It has long been obvious to the reflec- 
tive mind that things could not remain 
permanently in what was merely a 
stage of transition. If criticism is to be 
an art, it must not be restricted to the 


























lower gifts of style and denied the 
higher gifts of creative imagination. 
And this final fruitage has at last suc- 
ceeded to efflorescence. Criticism has 
culminated. At this moment three re- 
markable efforts in imaginative criti- 
cism are before the public, which, 
though they may presently be outdis- 
tanced and forgotten, yet deserve a 
cordial recognition as the first product 
of the emancipating birth-throes of 
critical genius. 

The first and second heroes of this 
triumvirate are gentlemen who have 
already won golden opinions in the 
second and stylistic stage of criticism; 
their names are Dr. Edward Dowden 
and Dr. Edmund Gosse. I will not il- 
lustrate their merits in this region be- 
cause they are well known, and because 
still higher merits await us; but I may’ 
say that one superb critical sentence 
from the former writer’s “Life of Shel- 
ley” has, to my knowledge, earned the 
distinction of being set in the mathe- 
matical examination of one of our uni- 
versities, so magnificently tropical in 
every sense is itsuseof technical terms. 
The third of our heroes has plucked 
his previous laurels in the less adven- 
turous field of pure romance—TI refer to 
the distinguished author of “Erewhon”, 
Mr. Samuel Butler. The work that 
each has this autumn achieved in the 
hitherto unopened country of imagina- 
tive criticism may be shortly summar- 
ized as follows: Dr. Dowden has 
shown us, in one splendid example, 
that the masterpieces of literature are 
not exhausted when they are appreciat- 
ed by the man in the street; but, on the 
contrary, that beyond and above this 
mirror-like torpor of appreciation lies 
a process of imaginative reconstruction 
into his own likeness by each reader 
who is capable of the effort, so that 
not only do we, as Hazlitt says, become 


1 “The mass and momentum of Byron's genius 
in its impact with the mind of Shelley had an 
effect like that of a planet sheering its way 
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Hamlet, but Hamlet becomes ourselves. 
Dr. Gosse has shown us how the pas- 
sionate precipitations of lyrical genius 
may be subtilized back into the passion- 
ate moods and moments which once 
gave them birth, so as to enrich the too- 
scanty record in every poet’s biogra- 
phy. And Mr. Butler has shown us 
how to take the difficult step beyond 
this, and fill in the inevitable and de- 
plorable interstices between the facts 
thus evolved with incidents that are the 
creation of pure fancy, thus carrying 
criticism to the highest heaven of in- 
vention. But, in case my readers should 
suspect me of log-rolling, I will proceed 
to justify my eulogy by chapter and 
verse. 

I. The most convincing way of ex- 
hibiting the new Hamlet—for that is 
the character whom Dr. Dowden has 
recreated for us—will be to take typical 
passages from the play, the popular in- 
terpretations of which will be in every- 
body’s mind, and compare with them 
the same passages as seen in the new 
light reflected from the commentator’s 
personality— 


The light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration and the critic’s dream. 


To begin with we may take the best- 
known line in the whole play: 


Ham. To be or not to be, that is the 
question. 


“Here, at any rate,” the unimagina- 
tive reader will say, “there is no scope 
for critical reconstruction; the words 
are of the simplest, and convey a sim- 
ple meaning.” To you, perhaps, my 
friend, and to me; but, as Mr. Watson 
tells us: 


They see not clearliest who see all 
things clear. 


through the luminous mist of a comet in flight’’ 
(ii, 12). 
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We may have thought that Hamlet was 
merely debating “the open question”; 
but see what we lose by being gross 
Anglo-Saxons; see how much more in- 
teresting is the new Dublin Hamlet: 
“Is my present project of active resist- 
ance against wrong to be or not to be; 
active resistance to evil or passive for- 
titude, which is more worthy of me?” 
Shall I whack my uncle over the head 
from behind with my shillelagh, or wait 
till I can persuade him to tread upon 
tue tail of my coat? I need not point 
out the greater nobility of this concep- 
tion, and its moral importance at the 
present moment, when suicide is so 
much in the air. 


Hor. ‘There’s no offence, my lord. 
Ham. Yes, by Saint Patrick, but 
there is, Horatio, 
And much offence too. 


Critics of far lower rank have already 
ealled attention to the Irish friend of 
Hamlet, who makes a too-silent and 
fugitive appearance in the play, in the 
single line addressed to him: 


Now might I do it, Pat, when he is 
praying. 


And this line, taken in combination 
with the oath above quoted, should suf- 
fice to quiet any old-fashioned people 
who make a conscience of geography, 
and assert that Hamlet could not have 
been, and cannot even now be, an 
Irishman because he was and is a 
Dane. Certainly he was a Dane, and 
is; but henceforth he is also an Irish- 
man. In the ideal world of imagination 
the two facts are not incompatible. In 
the ideal world of poetry, Denmark 
may be a_ province of Ireland, 
just as Bohemia may have a seaboard. 
And so Dr. Dowden, realizing what an 
invocation of St. Patrick must have im- 
plied to an Irish Hamlet, notes the 
special propriety of the oath, in the 
fact that his father’s ghost has called 
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Claudius “a serpent”, and St. Patrick 
was the enemy and expeller of ser- 
pents. 


The lady shall say her mind freely, or 
the blank verse shall halt for’t. 


Critical imagination had a _ tough 
piece of work with this passage; but it 
triumphed in the end. The “ladies” on 
the Blizabethan stage were boys, and 
boys had then, as now, a short memory 
and a bad ear for verse. But in these 
days, when “ladies” are ladies, a com- 
pletely new interpretation is required, 
adapted at once to their idiosyncrasy 
and to the most fashionable type of 
play. This the imaginative critic sup- 
plies, but I leave it in his volume. 


Ham. Look you, how cheerfully my 
mother looks, and my father died 
within ’s two hours. 

Oph. Nay, ’tis twice two months, my 
lord. 

Ham. So long? Nay then, let the 
devil wear black, for I'll havea 
suit of sables. 


By a happy paraphrase of this last 
speech of Hamlet’s, Dr. Dowden imag- 
inatively brings out the broad wit and 
cheery good humor of the fat Irish 
Prince. “What an age since my father 
died! I am quite an old gentleman! [ 
mean to be rich and comfortable.” It 
would vastly help readers to appreciate 
his new Hamlet if Dr. Dowden would 
paraphrase the whole play. 

But perhaps the magical power of the 
new. art is most vividly shown in the 
learned professor’s rehabilitation of 
Hamlet’s nonsense. A mere Dane may 
talk nonsense, but not an Irish Dane; 
what looks like nonsense on the surface 
must, if probed deep enough, reveal 
itself as epigram. 


Ros. My lord, you must tell us where 
the body is, and go with us to the 
king. 

Ham. The body is with the king, but 
the king is not with the body. 
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In interpreting this dark passage it 
must be remembered that there were 
more kings than one in Brentford, and 
more dead bodies than one in the play; 
and, further, that although it was in 
character for Rosencranz, the fawning 
courtier, to call Claudius king, it would 
have been grossly unfilial in Hamlet to 
follow suit. Then, by taking the first 
“body” of Polonius and the second of 
Hamlet senior, and the first “king” of 
Hamlet senior with his body on, and 
the second with his body off, we get 
this fine piece of wit which is both 
paraphrastically sound and dramatical- 
ly convincing: “The body lies in death 
with the king my father, but my father 
walks disembodied.” Was it not Kep- 
ler who congratulated the Creator of 
the universe on having at last some one 
on the earth who could appreciate his 
handiwork? If Shakespeare’s spirit 
takes any cognizance of its commenta- 
tors, he must feel that if he has had 
to wait nigh three full centuries for 
an audience who can penetrate his 
meaning, he fortunately has not waited 
in vain. 

And so I might go on exemplifying by 
passage after passage the interpreta- 
tive changes by which the over-familiar 
Hamlet has been born anew; but our 
other two heroes of the new criticism 
have an equal claim on our recognition. 
I cannot, however, pass by altogether 
without remark the subtle way in 
which a new construction of the char- 
acters reacts upon the familiar rhythms 
of the play. It is a fact, in art as in 
nature, that “soul is form and doth the 
body make”, and a transmigration of 
souls cannot be effected without some 
corresponding changes in the body. I 
will write down a few of the lines as 
they stand in this most marvellous edi- 
tion, and ask my readers whether the 
new rhythm is not in keeping with the 
new spiritual interpretation. 

Note, for example, the cheery, jolly- 
good-fellow tone in which Hamlet ad- 
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dresses the pater when he turns up on 
the Elsinore platform: 


Thou comest in such a questionable 
[i.e. conversational] shape 

That I will speak to thee: I'll call thee 
Hamlet, 

King, father; royal Dane O, answer me 
[punches him in the ribs}. 


On the other hand, the new cheerful- 
ness in the son begets, as it obviously 
must, a new depth of gloom in the 
father. He takes to triple iteration, 
perhaps because he thinks Hamlet in- 
attentive, or else on the Bellman’s 
theory in the “Hunting of the Snark”: 


What I tell you three times is true. 


He says adieu three times over instead 
of twice, as he always used; and find- 
ing that Hamlet has a line to say with 
a triple iteration in it, a very proper 
and filial line, too: 


Oh, horrible, oh, horrible, most hor- 


rible! 


he says it himself before the other can 
get it out; and then replies to it as if 
the other had said it: 


If thou hast nature in thee, bear it not. 


Altogether a very human and Irish and 
irascible ghost, whose acquaintance we 


are delighted to have made. And we 
look forward with impatience to Dr. 
Dowden’s hibernicizing of our other 
old friends “Macbeth”, “Julius Caesar”, 
“The Merchant of Venice”, and the 
rest. 

In the logical process of development, 
Dr. Gosse’s contribution to the new art 
comes next to Dr. Dowden’s, and 
should next be considered; but as Mr. 
Butler has dealt with Shakespeare, it 
will be convenient to call attention to 
his merits first. It can be done very 
briefly, for his achievement so far, in 
this matter of Shakespearean criticism, 
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is the invention of a group of incidents 
to account for certain words and 
phrases in the sonnets. Thus Shakes- 
peare says, in one place: 


As a decrepit father takes delight 

To see his active child do deeds of 
youth, 

So I, made lame by Fortune’s dearest 
spite, 

Take all my comfort of thy worth and 
truth. 


Upon which Mr. Butler’s energetic 
imagination invents a “scuffle” in 
which Shakespeare was lamed, where 
previous generations of prosaic com- 
mentators have been content to see 
nothing but a bald metaphor. Again, 
Shakespeare says: 


Why didst thou promise such a beaute- 
ous day, 

And make me travel forth without my 
cloak? 


This figure of speech Mr. Butler’s 
eye, rolling in a fine frenzy, seizes 
upon, and his critical pen gives to airy 
nothing a locai habitation and a name. 
He invents a practical joke played upon 
the poct by his young friend, but some- 
what disappointingly suggests that the 
same joke was at fhe bottom of the 
lameness, too. “Hardly had he laid the 
cloak aside before he was surprised, 
according to a preconcerted scheme, 
and very probably roughly handled, for 
we find him lame soon afterwards, and 
apparently not fully recovered a 
twelvemonth later” (cf. Sonnet 109. 3). 
If Mr. Butler will only continue as he 
has begun, the biographers of Shake- 
speare will in future have no need 
to lament the scantiness of their 
material; and that learned Dry- 
asdust, Mr. Sidney Lee, will have to 
burn his book. What disquiets me, 
however, in a person of Mr. Butler’s 
intrepid fancy is his moderation in the 
use of it. Can it be intermittent? 
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And so we come to our third hero, 
Dr. Gosse, whose contribution to the 
new criticism is, as I have already said, 
not a coining of incident like Mr. But- 
ler’s, but a reduction of poems by imag- 
inative insight to the passionate events 
out of which they originally sprang. 
The debt we owe him is more for the 
method than for the particular applica- 
tion he himself has already made of it. 
for Donne, the poet on whom he has 
been experimenting, is not a person 
about whom the public is much inter- 
ested. But the method is capable of 
infinite application. In fact, I feel my- 
self a critic new inspired with a mis- 
sion to write on these principles the life 
of Dr. Gosse, whose volumes of verse 
stand in attractive row upon my handi- 
est shelf. And one day I may yield 
to the fascination. At this moment the 
potency of the new principle can per- 
haps be more safely exhibited by apply- 
ing to it the lyrical confessions of a 
poet no longer with us. Dr. Gosse him- 
self will, perhaps, do justice to the 
early history of Browning in due 
course; in the meantime an amateur 
critic may be allowed to exhibit some 
of the more obvious discoveries to 
which the new method must lead. 

The scene of the more interesting of 
these newly-discovered incidents is, as 
might have been anticipated, the Italy 
of which Browning was always so 
fond. The question of time and place 
will have to be much canvassed before 
a final settlement can commend itself 
universally, and there will inevitably 
be difficulties which can never now be 
satisfactorily settled. If only the new 
criticism had arisen in the poet’s life- 
time, and while the Browning Society 
was at its zenith of activity, the 
results achieved might have been fuller 
and more accurately concatenated. 
Still the incidents remain to us, and 
their exact sequence is of quite inferior 
importance. 

The first thing to strike a new critic 
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in the search for biographical material 
is Mr. Browning’s curious penchant for 
duchesses, which is every bit as re- 
markable as Donne’s for countesses, 
only Browning’s were not, of course, 
English duchesses, who are rare birds, 
but the more widely-spread Italian spe- 
cies. One of them, a Ferrarese lady, is 
described as his /ast duchess, implying, 
therefore, at least, two predecessors, 
one of whom was, probably, the duch- 
ess that ran away from the effeminate 
duke with a gypsy woman; who is thus 
seen to have been in league with 
Browning, if not, as I suspect, Brown- 
ing himself in disguise. From a poem 
called “Love among the Ruins”, it 
would appear that they had found a 
very safe and picturesque trysting- 
place. It is, however, neither of these, 
but the first duchess of all who, I con- 
fess, attracts me most. Her story is 
contained in the poem called “In a Gon- 
dola”. She was a Venetian lady, whose 
brothers for some reason had a spite 
against Mr. Browning, and _ hired 
bravos to stab him—happily, as we 
know, without permanent effect. The 
poem is interesting, apart from its main 
story, for a stanza which throws a 
side-light upon the poem of Holy Cross 
Day: 


What are we two? 

Iam a Jew, 

And carry thee farther than friends 
can pursue, 

To a feast of our tribe. 


To return once more to the last duch- 
ess, whom Mr. Browning seems to have 
got rid of with a suddenness that would 
have attracted more attention in Eng- 
land, I cannot make up my mind if she 
is identical with Porphyria, or whether 
Porphyria is another lady friend whom 
the poet helped to a too-realistic immor- 
tality. Anyhow, the duel that is re- 
corded in “Before” and “After” prob- 
ably represents the violent end of this 
violent passion. It is demonstrable 
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that the beginning of the end is 
sketched in the poem called “A Lovers’ 
Quarrel”. Compare, e.g., the line in 
that poem, “Laughs with so little 
cause”, with the following passage 
from “My Last Duchess”: 


She had 
A heart—how shall I say?—too soon 
made giad, 
Too easily impressed; she liked what- 
eer 
She looked on, and her looks went 
everywhere. 
. . O-sir, she smiled no doubt 
Whene’ er I passed her; but who passed 
without 
Much the same smile? 
gave command; 
Then all smiles stopped together. 


This grew; I 


It would be too long a tale to unravel 
and set out and apportion among the 
duchesses all the tangle of delightful 
incident that is chronicled in Mr. 
Browning’s many volumes, and it 
would require a subtler brain and a 
surer hand than mine to accomplish 
the task satisfactorily. I cherish the 
hope that Dr. Gosse, in his recovered 
leisure, may be prevailed upon to un- 
dertake it. 

Urbanus Sylvan. 


P.S.—I spent a few moments, since 
writing the above, in turning over that 
fascinating book, Whitaker’s “Titled 
Persons”, in the hope that some entry 
or some comment of its learned and 
critical editor might throw light on the 
identity of one or other of Mr. Brown- 
ing’s duchesses, but without result. In 
case your readers do not know that Mr. 
Whitaker combines the function of po- 
etical critic with thatof historiographer- 
general, may I invite their attention to 
the entry “Tennyson, Baron Hallam”, 
in which occurs a very remarkable pas- 
sage, from which a short extract may 
be welcome? 


We are persuaded that Tennyson 
himself would have been the last to 
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rate his own claims as superior to those 
of Byron; and it is with the latter that 
the pre-eminence for the nineteenth 
century will doubtless remain, except in 
the judgment of a few specialists, and 
of those writers on everything under 
the sun who, having often but the 
slenderest acquaintance with their sub- 
ject, seek to keep up with the spirit of 
the age by writing bigly and bravely in 
its advance. The first place is not at 
all likely to be Tennyson’s. But what 
poet is to occupy the second position is 
a much nicer question, and the respec- 
tive champions of Tennyson, Shelley, 
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and Wordsworth must continue to dis- 
cuss it between themselves, while pos- 
sibly, if the literary world would revert 
to the reading of Campbell, they would 
find in him a formidable competitor for 
all three. 


Under the titles “Arnold, Sir Edwin” 
and “Morris, Sir Lewis” there are no 
reflections, as Mr. Whitaker calls no 
man unhappy till he is dead. It is 
therefore only in the case of hereditary 
titles that there is an opportunity for 
his criticism. U.S. 
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The article on the South African 
situation by Mr. C. Usher Wilson, the 
Rector of Colesberg, Cape Colony, which 
appeared in the October number of this 
Review, is a plain statement of facts, 
untinged by any political bias. Mr. 
Wilson has had eight or nine years of 
experience of South Africa, and he has 
made good use of his opportunities. I 
do not think that it can fairly be laid 
to the charge of the English clergy in 
South Africa that they have intermed- 
died in political life. Our position in 
the Dioceses of Pretoria and Bloemfon- 
tein during the last five or six years 
has been a difficult and delicate one. 
The Dutch Reformed ministers in the 
Colony, as well as in the Republics, 
have been, for the most part, ardent 
anti-English politicians. I desire to 
make every allowance for their sym- 
pathies and natural prejudices. But 
when a Dutch Reformed minister of 
some position, living under the British 
flag in the Cape Colony (where Dutch 
and English enjoy equal political 
rights), publicly exhorts his kinsmen 
in the Transvaal to resist the British 
demands, “because the threats of Eng- 
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land are as the threats of a man with 
an unloaded gun,” the limits of reason- 
able sympathy are overpassed. We 
English clergy have expressed our loy- 
alty to our flag and country when we 
have been constrained by duty to do so. 
But we stand clear of any charge of 
inciting race feeling. 

The Archbishop of Capetown’s recent 
pastoral letter on the outbreak of the 
war fairly reflects our views and opin- 
ions. 

But the situation, as it daily develops, 
is so much more real to us in South 
Africa than it is to you in England. 
For instance, this morning, the 18th 
of November, Mr. Wilson, the young 
clergyman who wrote the article in 
your October number, turned up at my 
house with only the clothes he stood up 
in, having had to leave his church and 
rectory at Colesberg at the mercy of the 
Boers, and ride thirty-seven miles to 
Naauwpoort Junction at some consid- 
erable peril. His article, which you 
published, moderate as it was in its 
tone, had been translated into Dutch, 
and used against him by the Dutch Re- 
formed minister of Colesberg, whose 
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son has joined the Boer forces, al- 
though a born British subject. 

About 400 Africanders of the Coles- 
berg district, incited apparently by a 
member of the Cape Parliament, Mr. 
Van der Walt, have forgotten their al- 
legiance as born British subjects and 
joined the Boer forces. 

When the Boers “annexed” Colesberg 
last Tuesday, and proclaimed it “Re- 
publican territory”, the English had to 
go or else join the Boer army. The 
sexton of the English church, a harm- 
less colored man, was mercilessly beat- 
en by the Boers. And the colored man, 
who owned two good horses, ventured 
to demur when the Boers “comman- 
deered” them. They tied him up and 
beat him most savagely. Mr. Wilson, 
before he rode out of Colesberg, saw 
this poor man—a British subject, be it 
remembered, in a British town—with 
the terrible marks of his punishment 
upon him. 

It is fair to add, however, that the 
Boer commandant declined to allow the 
magistrate of Colesberg to be assaulted 
when he made a formal protest against 
the ‘hoisting of the Boer flag and the 
annexation of the British town and 
division of Colesberg to the Republics. 
These Boer “annexations’” comprise 
now hundreds of square miles of what 
was British territory before war was 
declared. The whole of northern Natal 
is “annexed”, and the conquered terri- 
tory parcelled out by the Boers, who 
have settled on the farms and taken ac- 
tive possession of it. The whole of 
British Bechuanaland has been for- 
mally “annexed” by the Transvaal, and 
is now administered by Transvaal 
officials. Mafeking is the solitary spot 
in Bechuanaland where the British flag 
still flies. Aliwal North and a vast 
slice of Cape territory has been also an- 
nexed by the Boers. They are civilly 
administering the British territories 
they have annexed, and the sad plight 
of loyal British subjects in the districts 
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which have passed into Boer hands can 
better be imagined than described. 
They are “commandeered” if they stay 
to guard their houses and property, and 
their only resource is to fly and leave 
their possessions at the mercy of the 
Boers. In 1881, the Boers who invaded 
Natal were generally orderly and well 
behaved. The case is far different in 
1899. The Boer forces have given way 
to drunkenness, wanton destruction, 
and plunder. I am sorry to have to 
write these things, for I have always 
appreciated the many sterling qualities 
of the Boers. I have lived in South 
Africa for nearly twenty-six years, and 
have defended the Boer character from 
unjust aspersions with my voice and 
my pen. In 1892 Mr. Hofmeyr’s paper 
Ons Land wrote as follows of a letter 
of mine which appeared in the Speaker, 
defending the Africanders from an un- 
just criticism :— 


This is not the first time that the 
rev. gentleman has laid his fellow col- 
onists of Dutch extraction under obli- 
gations towards himself for his en- 
deavors to clear them of imputations 
and misrepresentations so liberally 
cast on them in England, either in ig- 
norance or in wanton wilfulness. 


I may be pardoned for this personal 
allusion, which I quote to show that I 
have honestly tried to work for unity 
between Boer and Briton as far as in 
me lay. I shall now attempt to give a 
fair and dispassionate account of the 
causes and real “inwardness” of the 
present South African situation. Mr. 
Garrett's able contribution to the Con- 
temporary Review is true as far as it 
goes. But I can trace the beginnings 
of evil further back than Mr. Garrett. 

If any one had prophesied that the 
ill-omened gift of responsible govern- 
ment, which was forced upon the Cape 
Colony in 1872, would have produced 
such dire consequences as it has done 
he would have been laughed at. It is 
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true that the English colonists of the 
Eastern Province of the Cape Colony 
resisted the introduction of responsible 
government by every means in their 
power. A few of the far-seeing ones 
may ‘have feared that some day re- 
sponsible government might result in 
an Africander Ministry in power at 
Cape Town, but the bulk of the opposi- 
tion arose from the fact that the Eas- 
tern Province wanted a separate gov- 
ernment, and that they feared the dom- 
ination of the Cape Town clique of 
politicians, who then aspired to form 
a close corporation to rule the Colony. 
In 1874, when I landed in South Africa, 
the country was peaceful enough. The 
development of the Kimberly Diamond 
Fields had brought wealth and 
prosperity to Boer and_ Briton 
alike. The Transvaal was a pas- 
toral republic which attracted little 
attention. The Free State was 
governed wisely and prudently by 
President Brand, the greatest states- 
man that Dutch South Africa has pro- 
duced. Race hatred between Dutch 
and English colonists was a dormant 
factor in our political and social life. 
But in 1875 the Imperial Government 
gave a sort of commission to the fa- 
mous historian, Mr. J. A. Froude, to 
make a political tour in South Africa, 
with a view to the formation of a South 
African dominion of confederate states. 
The historian was neither a diplomatist 
nor a statesman. Sir G. Grey could 
have formed a confederation of the 
two republics and the British colonies 
of the Cape and Natal some years be- 
fore Mr. Froude’s mission; but Down- 
ing Street forbade the scheme. And 
now Mr. Froude thought he could ac- 
complish his object by flattering the 
susceptibilities of Dutch South Afri- 
cans. He produced very little impres- 
sion at Pretoria and Bloemfontein, but 
he stirred up the Dutch of the Cape 
Colony. Hitherto they had taken no 
prominent part in politics. The Cape 
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Parliament was practically an English 
assembly, and the dividing line in poli- 
tics was the antagonism between the 
Eastern and Western Provinces of the 
Colony. But now the Dutch made up 


‘their minds very quietly to capture the 


Cape Parliament. Their effort was fa- 
vored by the logic of events. The an- 
nexation of the Transvaal in 1877 was 
the premature plucking of fruit which 
in a few months would have fallen into. 
the lap of Great Britain from very over- 
ripeness. As it was, the Dutch of the 
Cape Colony skilfully used the annexa- 
tion for party purposes. The Trans- 
vaal rebellion of 1881, and the surren- 
der to successful rebels after Majuba, 
fanned Dutch feeling within the Colony 
to fever heat. General Joubert said he 
was fighting for a universal Dutch Re- 
public from the Cape to the Zambesi. 
The Africander Bond was formed in 
the Cape Colony to give vitality to the 
idea of a United South Africa under a 
republican flag. The Bond leaders in 
the Cape Colony veiled their purposes 
under a cloak of loyalty to the Queen’s 
Government. But their secret aim was 
evident to all thoughtful colonists. 
They worked for an Africander su- 
premacy in South Africa under the spe- 
cious catechword of “Africa for the Af- 
ricanders”. President Brand openly 
discouraged the Africander Bond in the 
Free State. He alone of Dutch South 
Africans realized that England did not 
surrender the Transvaal because she 
was defeated in the Boer war of 1881. 
But he died, and was succeeded by 
President Reitz, the present Transvaal 
State Secretary. There was no promi- 
nent South African Dutchman left to 
oppose the political propaganda of the 
Bond. 

In 1882 it showed its power by get- 
ting an Act passed to legalize the use 
of the Dutch language in the Cape Par- 
liament, although the Raads of the 
Transvaal and Free State would never 
have dreamt of allowing the use of 
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English in their debates. In 1883 the 
Bond captured the Cape Parliament, 
and by careful and skilful organization 
forced the responsible Ministry of the 
day to do its bidding as the sole con- 
dition of retaining office. The politics 
of the Cape Colony were henceforward 
demoralized. The “Ins” and the “Outs” 
alike truckled to the dominant factor, 
and the English of the Cape Colony 
ceased to exercise any real influence 
upon its political life, or in the shaping 
of its policy. 

At this crisis of affairs Mr. Rhodes 
became a factor in South African poli- 
tics. His natural Toryism and un- 
doubted preference for the farmer who 
lived on his land to the mercantile class, 
made him a persona grata to the rank 
and file of the Cape Africander party. 
He became Premier of the Cape in 
1890, and tried to lead the Bond party 
into the paths of a peaceful imperial 
development. 

His efforts were partially successful. 
He made certain concessions to African- 
der ideas, and he found the Bond party 
responsive to his leadership, because 
just at that time the Transvaal had 
offended a good many of the Colonial 
Dutch. The Hollanders had captured 
all the plums of the Transvaal Civil 
Service, which formerly fell to the lot 
of educated Cape Africanders. The 
Transvaal fiscal policy’ shut out Cape 
Africander products. And thus there 
was a rift in the lute. 

We heard next to nothing of the old 
Bond cry, “Africa for the Africanders”, 
in its original sense of a United South 
Africa under a republican flag. The 
scheme to banish the British flag was, 
for the time, dormant. But it was not 
forgotten. I was taiking, one day, toa 
prominent cabinet minister, who, in 
those days, followed Mr. Rhodes and 
posed as an Imperialist. He said, “We 
don’t mean to be in a hurry about the 
South African Republic. My children 
will see it if I do not.” 
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The Republican idea was still a dom- 
inant factor under the surface. 

President Kruger and Dr. Leyds were 
intensely bitter against Mr. Rhodes for 
the success he had won in dealing with 
Colonial Africanders. I saw President 
Kruger in 1895, nearly a year before 
the Raid, aud he spoke to me of Mr. 
Rhodes as his enemy, equally with the 
British Government, who had just 
blocked his favorite scheme of having 
a seaport and a Transvaal navy by an- 
nexing the strip of country which shut 
off his access to Kosi Bay. 

The idea of making the Transvaal a 
sea power, with a port of its own, was 
one of the President’s most cherished 
ideas. 

And then came the Jameson Raid. 
People are apt to forget that it was not 
without certain results which proved 
beneficial in the end. It stopped the for. 
mation of a cosmopolitan Uitlander 
Republic of the Transvaal, which 
would have effectually hindered the 
union of South Africa under the British 
flag. It hindered the maturing of in- 
trigues between the Transvaal and a 
fortign power, which would have un- 
dermined British supremacy in South 
Africa. Enough hard things have been 
said of Dr. Jameson and his action. 
He has suffered his punishment, and 
it is nearly time that his fellow-coun- 
trymen should begin to remember the 
good work that he did as administrator 
of Rhodesia. I purposely refrain from 
discussing the position of Mr. Rhodes 
in this matter. He has borne the brunt 
of accusations and charges in connec- 
tion with the Raid with a dignified reti- 
cence that is one secret of his power. 
As Canon Knox Little says of him, “he 
is a loyal friend”. When history is 
written dispassionately in the years to 
come Mr. Chamberlain’s words, de- 
claring that Mr. Rhodes passed through 
the great crisis of his life with un- 
stained personal honor, will be amply 
vindicated. 
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As I do not write as a politician de- 
siring to score off an adversary, but 
simply as an ordinary citizen of South 
Africa, trying to record the simple 
facts that underlie a situation obscured 
by the clouds and mists of political spe- 
cial pleading, I say no more of Mr. 
Rhodes and the Raid. It is a side issue 
of the South African controversy 
which has no real bearing upon what 
has been the true main issue for the 
last twenty years, save that it acceler- 
ated matters somewhat, and, by closing 
up the little rift between the Cape Af- 
ricanders and the Transvaal, enabled 
President Kruger and Dr. Leyds to 
mature their plans on that main issue 
more rapidly. The main issue, as I 
have said before, was the final expul- 
sion of the British flag from South 
Africa. I will cite two pieces of evi- 
dence about eighteen years old to prove 
my statement. 

Mr. Reginald Statham, who is one of 
the most prominent of Mr. Kruger’s 
English newspaper champions, was 
editor of the Natal Witness about 
twenty years ago. In 1881 he published 
a book called “Blacks, Boers, and Brit- 
ish.” He had at that date evidently 
got some knowledge of the Boer plans 
against British rule. On p. 18 of his 
book he tells us of a visit to a Dutch 
homestead, near Cape Town, which 
had been the home of a Dutch family 
long before the British flag waved on 
the Castle of Cape Town, and which, in 
his opinion, would remain their home 
after that flag had been hauled down. 
“This,” naively remarks Mr. Statham, 
“is not only anticipation, but treason.” 
He goes on to tell us, a few pages fur- 
ther on, that responsible government in 
the Cape Colony would end in Boer 
supremacy in the Cape Parliament, 
which would ultimately bring to an end 
British supremacy not only in the Cape 
Colony, but in South Africa. If Mr. 
Statham could write in 1881 from his 
knowledge of the inner counsels of the 
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Africander party, the secret conspiracy 
against British rule must even then 
have struck its roots wide and deep. 
Lately, I believe, it has been Mr. Stat- 
ham’s cue to deny the existence of any 
desire on the part of the Boers to ban- 
ish British supremacy from South Af- 
rica. His earlier utterances convey the 
simple and unvarnished truth. He 
thought in 1881 that the British flag 
had to go, and that the Boer would be 
supreme in South Africa, because he 
knew that the Africander Bond was 
plotting to that end. My second piece 
of evidence is from a letter which Mr. 
Theo. Schreiner (brother of the Cape 
Premier) haswritten to the Cape Times. 
Mr. Schreiner was born in the Colony, 
but, unlike his brother, is an ardent 
supporter of British rule and a warm 
admirer of Mr. Rhodes. He is an old 
friend of Mr. Reitz, the Transvaal State 
Secretary and former President of the 
Free State, who is connected by mar- 
riage with the Cape Premier. Some 
eighteen years ago Mr. Reitz, then 
Chief Justice of the Free State, asked 
him to join the Africander Bond. Mr. 
Schreiner thus describes the inter- 
view :— 


At that time, then, I met Mr. Reitz, 
and he did his best to get me to become 
a member of his Africander Bond; but 
after studying ity constitution and pro- 
gram I refused to do so, whereupon 
the following colloquy in substance 
took place between us, which has been 
indelibly imprinted on my mind ever 
since :— 

Reitz: “Why do you refuse? Is the 
object of getting the people to take an 
interest in political matters not a good 
one?” 

Myself: “Yes, it is; but I seem to see 
plainly here between the lines of this 
constitution much more ultimately 
aimed at than that.” 

Reitz: “What?” 

‘Myself: “I see quite clearly that the 
ultimate object aimed at is the over- 
throw of the British power and the ex- 
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pulsion of the British flag from South 
Africa.” 

Reitz (with his pleasant, conscious 
smile, as of one whose secret thought 
and purpose had been discovered, and 
who was not altogether displeased that 
such was the case): “Well, what if it 
be so?” 

Myself: “You don’t suppose, do you, 
that that flag is going to disappear 
from South Africa without a tremen- 
dous struggle and fight?’ 

Reitz (with the same pleasant, self- 
conscious, self-satisfied, and yet semi- 
apologetic smile): “Well, I suppose 
not; but even so, what of that?” 

Myself: “Only this, that when that 
struggle takes place you and I will be 
on opposite sides; and, what is more, 
the God who was on the side of the 
Transvaal in the late war, because it 
had right on its side, will be on the side 
of England, because He must view 
with abhorrence any plotting and 
scheming to overthrow her power and 
position in South Africa, which have 
been ordained by Him.” 

Reitz: “We'll see.” 

Thus the conversation ended, but 
during the seventeen years that have 
elapsed I have watched the propa- 
ganda for the overthrow of British 
power in South Africa being cease- 
lessly spread by every possible means 
—the press, the pulpit, the platform, 
the schools, the colleges, the legisla- 
ture—until it has culminated in the 
present war, of which Mr. Reitz and 
his co-workers are the origin and the 
cause. 


It is not too much to say that if the 
present Cape Premier had held his 
brother’s views, instead of taking his 
opinions from his talented but emotion- 
al sister Olive, the history of the Cape 
Colony during the last few months 
would have been different. Judging by 
the votes polled at the last general 
election of 1898, when the Progressive 
or English party polled a greater total 
of votes than the Bond party (although 
the latter won a narrow electoral vic- 
tory, owing to an unfair Redistribution 
Bill), the population of the Cape Colony 
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is almost half English, and we English 
Cape Colonists, who are just as patri- 
otic as Natalians, have suffered bitter 
humiliation since the war begun. Our 
English Cape Colony volunteers were 
as keen to go to the front, and just as 
eager to fight for our flag and country 
as the Natal men or our kinsmen over 
seas. But our men have been hindered 
and thwarted by the Cape Premier. At 
length, all too tardily, the Colonial 
forces have been called out, but up to 
the present date our volunteers have 
not been allowed to be in touch with 
the enemy, except those who have been 
fortunate enough to be _ besieged in 
Kimberley and Mafeking. 

But this by the way. 

I have now indicated the true in- 
wardness of the South African situa- 
tion. The determination to get rid of 
British supremacy at all costs has been 
the dominating factor in the councils 
of Pretoria ever since 1881. The Free 
State had to be captured. This was 
easy enough when President Reitz had 
been succeeded by President Steyn. 
The Free State was then bound in strict 
military alliance with the Transvaal. 
The Cape responsible government had 
next to be captured, and Mr. Schreiner 
won his narrow electoral victory last 
year with the active aid of the Trans- 
vaal sympathizers in the Cape Colony, 
and, as has been plainly stated, with 
electoral funds supplied from Pretoria. 

Things were ripe for a forward move. 
The controversies on Uitlander griev- 
ances (though these are real enough), 
the endless diplomatic duel between 
the Colonial Office and Pretoria, the 
hair splitting about the conventions of 
1881 and 1884, the suzerainty discus- 
sion, all these seemed to British South 
Africans, who knew the real issue, a 
veritable ploughing of the sands. RBe- 
hind the confused and confusing 
issues of the diplomatic controversy, 
issues which seem to amuse lawyers 
like Sir W. Harcourt and Sir Edward 
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Clarke, but which caused us in South 
Africa to long for a decisive ending to 
the wordy strife, behind all these logo- 
machies lay the true issue, “Is the Boer 
flag or the British flag to fly from the 
Castle at Cape Town; is the Boer or the 
Briton to be supreme in South Africa?” 
I am no politician. I am a law-abiding, 
peaceable citizen, but I was truly grate- 
ful to President Kruger for his decisive 
ultimatum. South Africa was being 
slowly ruined. Business was at an ab- 
solute standstill. No one knew what 
would happen, or how soon the tension 
and strain would claim him as a victim. 
President Kruger had gained the time 
he needed for preparing and mobilizing 
his forces. The hour had come, and he 
flung his ultimatum in Lord Salisbury’s 
face. It was well, and it will be the 
best day’s work South Africa has yet 
seen, despite the inevitable horrors of 
war, if England uses her power to 
settle the question of Boer or Briton 
once for all in South Africa. If two 
men are riding on one horse, one of the 
two must sit in front. The Briton has 
had the back seat in South Africa since 
1881. The position must be reversed. 
Both men can ride on one horse. They 
have equal rights on this point. 

We do not deny the Boer equal rights 
of citizenship. We shall not treat the 
Boer after the war as he has treated 
the Uitlander in the Transvaal. There 
must be equal rights, but only one flag. 
The republics must become self-govern- 
ing colonies within the Empire. The 
flags of the republics must go. To us 
in South Africa those flags are the sym- 
bols of invasion and annexation. The 
loyal citizens of Newcastle and Dundee, 
in Natal, and of Colesberg, Aliwal 
North, Barkly, and other places in the 
Cape Colony, which are now tempora- 
rily severed from the Empire, must be 
irdemnified for their present sufferings 
by the final disappearance of the flags 
of South African republicanism. 

We may look forward in the near fu- 
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ture to a South African Dominion of 
five or six federated states under the 
British flag. I say “six” advisedly, for 
I believe that the Cape Colony is too 
unwieldy a predominant partner in a 
South African federation. Let the 
Eastern and Western Provinces of the 
Cape Colony form separate states of 
the new dominion. We Eastern Prov- 
ince Colonists, the sons and grandsons 
of the British settlers of 1820, are as 
English as the Natalians, and though 
we have some Dutch districts in the 
Eastern Province our legislature would 
have a strong English majority. Equal 
voting rights in the Transvaal would 
give that state a legislature with an 
English majority, and so, out of the 
six federal states, four—when we in- 
clude Rhodesia—would be ruled by 
British majorities. The Federal Parlia- 
ment would thus have a British major- 
ity, and a settlement on this basis 
would result in a peaceable, loyal, and 
contented South Africa. We have been 
threatened with a South African Ire- 
land. But the Boer is not like the Celt. 
If he finds himself fairly and squarely 
beaten by an honorable foe he will re- 
spect that foe, and when he finds that 
he has equal rights of citizenship with 
the men who have beaten him he will 
shake hands and be friends. He is not 
by nature a political agitator or a secret 
conspirator. He has been played upon 
by clever agitators and conspirators for 
twenty years. They have persuaded 
him that he can thrash the British 
army, and when he finds that they have 
deluded him he will turn and rend 
them. The war will end race feeling, 
because the race feeling of the Boer 
against the British has been based on 
his contempt for the British army and 
the British flag. 

When respect for the British has 
taken the place of contempt in the mind 
of the average Boer race feeling will 
come to a speedy end. Mr. F. C. Selous 
has written a letter to the Times, in 
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which he prophesies a race feeling so 
bitter and enduring that it wiil ulti- 
mately drive England out of South 
Africa. I have met Mr. Selous, who is 
one of the most single-hearted and 
kindly men I have ever come across, 
but his judgment of South African 
affairs is wofully at fault, because he 
does not know British South Africa. He 
knows Central South Africa as few 
men do. He knows the Boer hunters, 
who admire his skill and pluck as a 
mighty hunter in the land. He knows 
something of the diamond diggers of 
Kimberley and the gold diggers of Jo- 
hannesburg. But these men are not the 
backbone of British influence in South 
Africa. The true British South Africa 
is a terra incognito to Mr. Selous. It 
consists of the Eastern Province of the 
Cape Colony and Natal. There are our 
great English towns of Port Elizabeth 
and Durban, Grahamstown and Mar- 
itzburg, besides the Cape Colony fron- 
tier port of East London and the fron- 
tier towns of King Williamstown and 
Queenstown, all absolutely English, 
and, so far as the Eastern Province is 
concerned, founded by Englishmen 
since the great emigration of 4,000 
British settlers in 1820. And besides 
this great British urban population 
there are thousands of English farmers 
on the land of the Eastern Province 
and Natal, men whose fathers and 
grandfathers settled on the land, who 
can ride and shoot better than the Boer, 
men who are the sinew and backbone 
of the British element in South Africa. 
Mr. Selous knows not these men, these 
sturdy British farmers who are as 
permanent settlers on the land as the 
Boer himself. These men and their sons 
are colonizing Rhodesia, and are of a 
very different stamp from the Kimber- 
ley and Johannesburg speculators and 
miners, who constitute in Mr. Selous’s 
view the British population of South 
Africa. Mr. Selous has ignored the 
thousands of sturdy British farmers 
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whose roots are struck deep into the 
South African veldt. These men will 
never suffer South Africa to become a 
Boer republic. Mr. Selous is in the 
prime of life, and is likely to live long 
enough to see his predictions falsified. 

South Africa to-day owes a deep debt 
of gratitude to three men—to Mr. Cham- 
berlain, the first colonial secretary who 
has risen to the greatness of his posi- 
tion, and who has exercised the powers 
of his great office unhampered by the 
traditions of Downing Street and the 
exigencies of English party politics; to 
Sir Alfred Milner, for a union of pa- 
tience, forbearance, and power which 
has set him in the front rank of British 
statesmen and administrators; to Mr. 
Rhodes, who has given himself to South 
Africa with all the varied powers of 
his unselfish personal service, and who, 
in the present crisis, has used his re- 
markable political insight in standing 
absolutely aloof from all controversy in 
the strength of silence. 

Loyal South Africans look forward 
with hope to our immediate future as a 
federation of states under the British 
flag. The loyal aid afforded by the 
colonial forces of Canada, Australia, 
and New Zealand has made us feel the 
unity of the great empire to which we 
belong as we have never felt it before. 
We are confident that the bitterness of 
race feeling in South Africa will be 
healed through that mutual self-respect 
of Briton and Boer which could not 
have been achieved apart from war, the 
beginnings of which we already see in 
the minds of the Boer prisoners in our 
hands, who speak with admiration of 
the bravery of our soldiers at Talana 
Hill and Elandslaagte. 

These men and their kinsfolk will 
realize how they have been misled and 
betrayed by Presidents Kruger and 
Steyn and their Cape Dutch sympa- 
thizers. Mr. Rhodes said, not long ago, 
that the Transvaal Boers who have set- 
tled in Rhodesia have become loyal 
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British subjects. Not one of these Rho- 
desian Boers has rebelled or given 
cause for anxiety. And if three or four 
years’ good government under the Brit- 
ish flag in Rhodesia can turn Trans- 
vaal into loyal British citizens, why 
should not the great body of them be- 
come so when they are released from 
the perpetual attentions of anti-British 
agitators, with an ever-varying tissue 
of lies and slanders directed against the 
The Nineteenth Century. 


A Bookman’s Dilemma. 


British flag and empire? There could 
have been no lasting peace in South 
Africa without this war, and, much as 
the loss of brave men on both sides is 
to be deplored, the sacrifice will not be 
in vain. The mission of our race in 
South Africa will be fulfilled in the 
peace and prosperity of the whole coun- 
try, under the ordered freedom of the 
British flag. 
A. Theodore Wirgman. 


(Canon of Grahamstown Cathedral.) 
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In the High Street of the picturesque 
old town of Castleborough stands a 
large, red brick house, peculiar to the 
period of Queen Anne. It is removed 
some thirty feet from the pavement, 
and in summer-time is covered with the 
lavender tassels of the wistaria. It is 
a noticeable house, a house to covet and 
adorn. At the time of the following 
episode it was the home of Richard 
Spender, and he was very proud of his 
possession. The rooms were large, 
handsome and comfortable; not one 
could be called dull. From the front 
windows could be seen the shifting 
scenes incidental to the principal street 
of a country town; and the back opened 
on a pleasant view of rich pasture 
meadows dotted with clumps of trees, 
and watered by a winding river. 

One summer afternoon’ Richard 
Spender sat in his study, which over- 
looked this meadow land, with his eyes 
fixed upon the hollyhocks and roses 
growing in profusion in his old-fash- 
ioned flower-garden. But he did not 
see them. His eyes were full of inward 
thought. One hand held a pass-book, 
the other was lifeless. Richard Spen- 
der had discovered that his expenditure 
would exceed his income. This hard 
fact paralyzed him. It was new to his 


existence, altogether strange. He es- 
timated that he would require between 
£200 and £300 more to meet current ex- 
penses until his next half-yearly re- 
mittance was due. 

He felt his position keenly. He en- 
deavored to account for its cause. An 
important investment had failed, one 
of his horses had died, his son had been 
ordered to India, and his outfit was an 
extra item of expenditure, and perhaps 
some late additions to his library rep- 
resented a good lump of hard cash, for, 
before all things, Richard Spender was 
an ardent and discriminating bookman. 
His books were the best books, in the 
best editions, and in the best possible 
state. He would not look at a book 
which was either foxed or cropped, and 
half-roan made him shudder. He was 
a lover of margins and a devotee of per- 
fection. His library was ideal, and not 
without honor and slight renown. In- 
deed, it was often a theme of conversa- 
tion in Castleborough. 

At any other time this last item would 
have passed unnoticed, for he had been 
accustomed to indulge his taste, within 
the limits of his purse, in the purchase 
of rare or choicely-bound books. His 
banker, or his solicitor, would doubtless 
arrange the matter; but Richard Spen- 
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der was reticent and proud. He had 
never asked a monetary favor in his 
life. He had always paid his bills 
promptly and without difficulty. If he 
had lived up to his income he had never 
exceeded it. 

He thought of his friend, Robert 
Waller, a bookman also, but wealthy 
and a bachelor. He could ask a favor 
of him without a sense of embarrass- 
ment, for there was a feeling of broth- 
erhood between them, which had 
never been shaken either by distance 
or marriage. But he speedily dismissed 
the idea, for Robert Waller was a man 
of impulse and a prince of generosity, 
and might thrust the money upon him 
as a gift and take no denial. 

“There is only one course,” he mused, 
as he looked round his library, “luxury 
should be the first friend to necessity. 
Some of the treasures must be sold.” 

His eyes rested on the shelf.contain- 
ing the first editions of the modern 
poets. 

“They would fetch good prices,” he 
said to himself, as he got up and 
touched the backs of some of them. 
“*Poems by Two Brothers.’ Ah, I 
bought it when the book was cheaper 
than it is now. I should make a con- 
siderable profit out of it. Bah! Make 
a profit out of my idols!” And he 
shuddered at his calculating spirit. 

“Then there are Shelley, and Cole- 
ridge, and Keats, and William Blake,” 
he continued, to himself. “But no, the 
gap would be too great, too disastrous. 
I must select the most valuable, and 
look elsewhere.” 

He reached his hand to a shelf above, 
and took down the first edition of the 
“Vicar of Wakefield” in two volumes. 
“ ‘Salisbury, 1766,’ he said, looking at 
the title-page. “It would fetch £50 or 
more. But can I part with such a bar- 
gain? The one great ‘find’ of my life. 
picked up for three shillings from a 
barrow in Castleborough Market. It 
was a grand moment,” he added, with 
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a burst of pride. And with loving 
hands he returned the book to its place. 

He sat down in his easy chair again 
and looked fondly towards the corner 
where he kept the old editions of the 
poets. Every copy bore a date anterior 
to 1700. 

“They must remain,” he said, with 
some emphasis. 

“Then there are the dramatists,” he 
continued, musingly, as his eyes wan- 
dered to some forty volumes bound in 
sprinkled calf with yellow edges. They 
were all original editions. “They can- 
not be sacrificed,” he murmured. “It 
would take a lifetime to collect and 
make up a similar set.” 

He then turned his eyes with a look 
of reverence to a small recess fitted 
with a nest of shelves, and filled with 
a goodly number of drab-colored vol- 
umes. They were the “Waverley Nov- 
els”; first editions, all of them, in the 
original boards, uncut. He shook his 
head sadly, and transferred his atten- 
tion to where he kept his collection of 
books in choice bindings. He took 
some of them down, handling them as 
carefully as a lover of porcelain handles 
old china. They were beautiful speci- 
mens of the bookbinder’s art—superb in 
decoration, richly tooled, works of gen- 
ius in fact; many of them silk-lined, 
some powdered with butterflies or bees, 
others sprinkled with golden lilies; 
some impossible to procure, others per- 
fect in color and design, and all of them 
delicate in harmony and finish. They 
represented the workmanship and skill 
of Derome, Padeloup, Tessier, Roger 
Payne, Riviere, Zaehnsdorf, and other 
masters of the craft. 

“The feast of the eye should give 
place to the feast of the mind,” he rea- 
soned, as he dusted the top of an ex- 
quisite specimen with a soft brush. 
“But the plenty creates the perplexity. 
Selection requires wisdom, and even 
wisdom cannot prevent indecision and 
disappointment.” Yet his collection of 
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echoice-bound books ‘was a collection 
of good books, books worth reading, 
and therefore worth keeping. 

He next surveyed the quarto and 
folio volumes which occupied the lower 
shelves. 

“Perhaps I can spare some of them,” 
he said, in a low tone. “There is the 
large paper copy of Dugdale’s ‘Monasti- 
con Anglicanum’, in eight volumes. 
Proof plates, and only fifty copies 
printed. How I wrestled for it at 
Sotheby’s! £40. A splendid book. “But 
I can do without it,” he added, with a 
sigh. 

“And yonder is Gould’s ‘Birds of 
Great Britain’ in five volumes. A 
beautiful copy. Cost me £35. It will 
be a wrench.” 

He mused awhile, and his eyes fell 
upon the “Scottish Service Book”. “No, 
Icannot part with that,” he said, reflect- 
ively. “It was a legacy from dear old 
Ashberry, who prized the book as one 
of the stumbling-blocks of history. But 
its rescue will cause another’s sacrifice. 
Here, as elsewhere, is perplexity, and 
anywhere there will be a breaking of 
idols and a tugging at the heart-strings. 
A bookman is very mortal.” 

His musings were interrupted by the 
postman’s knock. A letter from his 
friend Robert Waller, and the catalogue 
of a great sale to take place at Wood- 
ham Manor House, which was situated 
some five miles from Castleborough. 
The cover of the catalogue stated that 
the fine library of eight hundred vol- 
umes would be included in the sale. 
Richard Spender smiled at the term 
“fine”. The ordinary auctioneer dis- 
plays much unconscious humor when 
he gives his attention to books. 

Richard Spender did not lay the cata- 
logue aside. Not a bit of it. Because 
he was about to sell £200 or £300 worth 
of his own books, that misfortune did 
not prevent him from. searching for 
others. Once a bookman, always a 
bookman. It is a fatal gift. To him a 
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catalogue of books makes fine reading. 
It may contain hidden treasures, remin- 
iscences of former bargains, tit-bits of 
autobiography, for every copy of a 
book has a history, and its duplicate 
will conjure pleasant visions of the 
past. A bookman, be he rich or poor, 
loves a catalogue as a pretty woman 
loves admiration. It is a magic wand 
that summons him to a banquet of the 
gods. And a bookman in bankruptcy 
will haunt the bookshops though he 
strives to guide his steps from their 
enchantment; and he will still read 
catalogues though they rend his soul 
with pain. 

Richard Spender was not a bank- 
rupt, but only a little pinched, so he 
looked down the portion of the cata- 
logue devoted to books with a quiet 
conscience. The auctieneer’s reckless 
gift of humor caused him to smile 
again. Theology was mixed with po- 
etry, and science with fiction. Present- 
ly his smile gave place to a fixed stare. 
His hand gripped the catalogue tight- 
ly, while his heart began to beat with 
nervous rapidity. Lot 177 included 
“Hannah More’s Works’, 8 vols., 1801; 
Tooke’s “Pantheon”, 1793; “The Eng- 
lish Flora”, 1853; Prideaux’s “Connec- 
tions”, 4 vols., with portrait, 1815; 
“Burns’s Poems”, 1786; and twelve 
others, various. 

“ ‘Burns, 1786’,” he cried, under his 
breath, “‘and, if perfect, is worth £100.” 
He looked up with a new light in his 
eyes at his first editions of the poets, 
and promised that they, at least, 
should be saved; for he thought that 
it was highly prubable that Lot 177 
would be knocked down for three or 
four shillings. Experience had showa 
him that the two local second-hand 
booksellers and the country people 
were, like the general auctioneer, en- 
tirety ignorant of the value of books. 

“What a chance,” he exclaimed, 
with a burst of confidence, “and no 
one to oppose me!”’ He felt as secure 
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of the book as though it already stood 
on his own shelves. 

Presently something whispered with- 
in him, “Conscience”. But he had a 
sovereign cure close at hand. He took 
down the first volume of “The Anti- 
quary”, and consulted Jonathan Olden- 
buck of Monkbarns. “See this bundle 
of ballads,” said that old friend, “not 
one of them later than 1700, and some 
of them a hundred years oler. I 
wheedled an old woman out of these, 
who loved them better than her Psalm- 
‘ook. Tobacco, sir, snuff, and the 
Complete Syren were the equivalent.” 

Richard Spender replaced the vyol- 
ume on the shelf, and then said, with 
some sternness, as though addressing 
an imaginary censor, “Conscience? A 
bookman has no conscience.” 

This detail settled to his entire satis- 
faction, Richard Spender remembered 
that he had not read his friend’s letter. 
He hastened to do so and learned that 
Robert Waller proposed paying him a 
short visit on the following Tuesday. 

“The day of the sale,” gasped Rich- 
ard Spender, with consternation. 
“Burns would bewitch him. I must 
put him off.” And he did so straight- 
way. 

The next morning as Robert Waller 
sat over his breakfast at his chambers 
in Devere Street, he noticed an adver- 
tisement in his daily paper of the sale 
to take place at Woodham Manor 
House. Like Richard Spender, he re- 
marked the paragraph relating to the 
fine library of 800 volumes, and gave a 
low chuckle. He also remarked the 
date of the sale. “Ah, Tuesday next,” 
he said to himself, with a curious 
smile. “The very day I had proposed 
running down to see Spender. You 
rogue,” he continued, with many nods 
and winks, “you rogue; that is the rea- 
son of this reply.” And he took up 
Richard Spender’s letter of the pre- 
vious day, and gave it another reading. 
“Is sorry he will be away on Tuesday 
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next. Not a word of this sale. Oh, 
you rogue,” he reiterated, with much 
enjoyment, “prize hunting, by the Ven- 
erable Bede!” 

He glanced at the daily paper again. 
“Catalogues to be obtained of the auc- 
tioneers, Messrs. Wildwood & Co., 
Menzies Street, W.” 

“Ha, ha!” he chuckled, as he reached 
for his hat and old-fashioned cane. 
“Ha, ha! Richard Spender. There is a 
pile of catalogues in the next street.” 

Ten minutes later he was standing in 
Menzies Street perusing a catalogue. 
He did not enjoy its contents, and be- 
gan to think he had done his friend an 
injustice. 

“Pish!” he exclaimed. “ ‘Zimmer- 
mann on Solitude,” Warton’s ‘Essay on 
Pope’, Sully’s ‘Memoirs’, “The Specta- 
tor,’, and Young’s ‘Night Thoughts’. 
Not worth the trouble of running 
through a catalogue.” He was about 
to fling it into the gutter when Has- 
ted’s “History of Kent” caught his 
eye, and tempted him to read a little 
further. When he read the list of 
books comprising Lot 177, the street 
before him became a blank. He 
paused, and then read the items over 
again: “‘Hannah More’s Works.’ 
Tooke’s ‘Pantheon’, ‘The English 
Flora,’ Prideaux’s ‘Connections’, 
‘Burns’s Poems, 1786,’ and twelve 
others, various. O, Richard Spender, 
Richard Spender, what a rogue you 
are!” And, after reflecting a moment, 
he added. “But you deserve the 
prize.” 

He finished the remaining portion of 
the catalogue, and walked back to his 
chambers, thinking as he _ went. 
“ ‘Burns, 1786,’ and my copy has the 
last leaf in facsimile,” he murmured, 
as he reached his hall door. “But 
Spender shall have it,” he resolved, 
with the key in the lock. At the half- 
turn he paused, as though transfixed 
with some sudden thought. “If any of 
the sharks are there,” he said, address- 
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ing his knuckles, “Spender will not 
have a chance. I will go down, and 
if any of them are there, and the copy 
is good and sound, I will outbid them, 
for that last leaf in facsimile is a posi- 
tive torture to me.” His resolution 
formed, he unlocked the door and 
waiked upstairs with a determined 
step. 

On the day preceding the sale Rich- 
ard Spender journeyed by train to 
Oakleigh, and from there walked to 
Woodham Manor House. The lodge 
gates stood open with a placard on 
either side. He found his way to the 
library and looked for Lot 177. He 
slipped “Burns’s Poems” from the 
string with a palpitating heart. He 
opened it with fear, but the fear was 
soon succeeded by joy. The book was 
genuine. The title-page bore the magic 
imprint, “I<ilmarnock, 1786”. The 
copy was clean and spotless, uncut, 
and in its original cover. It was beau- 
tiful, it was fauliless, it was unique. 
Ilis eyes were greedy. He devoured 
the type as a miser devours his gold. 
He was unwilling to leave it, yet was 
fearful of attracting attention. He 
slipped it into the bundle again, and 
turned to examine the other parcels. 
Even then he had no doubt about buy- 
ing it for a few shillings at the sale. 
It would be a great relief in his diffi- 
culty. And, then, a swift thought shot 
into his mind. Would it not be a 
greater wrench to part with such an 
incomparable book than with many 
of his other treasures? He breathed 
heavily. The subject was too painful 
to consider. He must reflect upon it 
at leisure. Meanwhile he would re- 
nounce it utterly. Richard Spender 
among books was like a bee among 
flowers; he went from bundle to bun- 
dle enjoying and neglecting 
others. One parcel he almost kicked 
in contempt. It was described in the 
catalogue as Lot 182, “A bundle of 
books, chiefiy scholastic, about fifty 


some 
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volumes”. The books had a shabby 
appearance, most of them being bound 
in old sheep and calf, dusty and worn 
and rubbed. He lifted his foot to push 
the parcel aside, and paused in the 
action. One volume differed from the 
others. It attracted him. He stooped 
down and picked it out, and, on open- 
ing it, was amazed. He almost imag- 
ined he was dreaming, his discovery 
seemed so impossible. The book he 
held in his hand was the first edition 
of “The Compleat Angler’, by Izaak 
Walton, bearing the date 1653. 

He regained his steadiness and turned 
the book round and round and over and 
over to examine it minutely. It was 
in the original sheep, and in good con- 
dition. “A tall copy,” he murmured 
to himself, as he took a small ivory 
rule from his pocket and measured it. 
“5 5-Sx3 1-2. There cannot be a larger 
copy. The finest have never measured 
more,” and then he began to calculate 
its worth. “From £300 to £400,” he 
mused, “and if no one discovers it I 
shall be set entirely free from all 
money troubles. But can these two 
prizes, Burns and Walton, fall to one 
man in one day?’ he questioned in a 
doubtful voice. “It is a dream: or a 
myth.” But hope revived. “It is an 
obscure place,” he continued, in a more 
cheerful tone, “and this parcel does 
not look tempting either to bookseller 
or bookman.” 

He proceeded to replace the precious 
volume. The parcel had been tied up 
very carelessly. Some of the old school 


books displayed their backs, while 
others displayed their front edges. 
“The Compleat Angler” had _ been 


placed in the parcel with its back out- 
wards. It was a moment of great 
temptation to Richard Spender to re- 
verse the book by concealing the back 
and displaying the front edges. But 
he overcame the whispering imp, and 


shivered with aversion. 


“That would be cheating,” he mut- 
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tered. “I will be fair, and then the 
prize will be great,” and, after a pause, 
he added, “honest.” He was thinking 
of Jonathan Oldenbuck of Monkbarns 
and his bundle of ballads. He replaced 
the book in the same order and posi- 
tion as he had found it, and returned 
home with a flutter at his heart. 

The day of the sale came round, and 
Richard Spender walked to Castlebor- 
ough Junction with quicker steps thaa 
usual. In going down the picturesque 
High Street he met many friends, but 
he did not stop to converse with any 
one of them. When he reached the 
station platform he was amazed to 
find three London booksellers laugh- 
ing and talking together, and he knew 
that the Kilmarnock “Burns” had 
passed beyond his reach. His heart 
sank, and he entered a railway car- 
riage to think the matter over. When 
he looked up he found that four of his 
companions were London booksellers 
also. 

“Fool,” he cried, inwardly, “fool, of 
course they would come. The auction- 
eers are from their own city. ‘Burns's 
Poems, 1786,’ could never escape the 
sharks, as Waller would say. But can 
I save dear old Izaak Walton?’ 

His thoughts were sorrowful, and he 
almost condemned himself for not re- 
placing the book in the parcel with the 
front edges outwards. 

“The porter might have done so,” he 
argued with himself. And then con- 
science whispered, “But he did not,” 
and the temptation passed. 

He searcely believed that the London 
booksellers weuld notice it, most of the 
books in the catalogue being so ordi- 
nary and commonplace. 

“But their scent is keen; they can 
smell a good book,” he thought, as he 
looked at two of the craft sitting on 
the opposite seat. 

The train drew up at the pretty little 
station of Oakleigh, the doors swung 
open, and the platform seemed alive 
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with London booksellers. He thought 
they must all be there. They appeared 
so many in so small a place. He count- 
ed them as they left the station. 

“Fifteen of them!” he cried, aloud, 
and though the Kilmarnock “Burns” 
was lost to him, he felt proud that one 
of his favorite poets should cause so 
much commotion. 

When Richard Spender turned in at 
the lodge gates of Woodham Manor 
House he saw Robert Waller coming 
down the drive. 

“Ha, ha! My dear Spender, the 
sharks are before you,’ Robert Waller 
exclaimed, by way of greeting, giving 
a nod towards the Manor House at the 
same time. 

“Yes,” he replied, “the book will 
fetch too vig a price for my purse. But 
why did you come, Waller? These are 
my preserves,” he concluded, with a 
twinkle. 

“Not for your confusion, 
but I anticipated the sharks.’ 

Here Robert Waller took out his let- 
ter-case. 

“They will not be able to swallow 
these,” he observed, displaying a bun- 
dle of bank-notes. “That precious 
‘Burns’ is not for them. My copy with 
the last leaf in facsimile has caused me 
much unrest; but after to-day it will 
trouble me no more. The copy to be 
sold presently is a beautiful book. It 


Spender; 


is a perfect specimen. Its state is 
faultless. By the Venerable Bede, sir, 
it is choice, very choice!” 

On reaching the house they looked 
into the library, and Richard Spender 
east a glance at the bundle containing 
“The Compleat Angler”. The book 
was still between the two volumes 
where he had placed it on the preced- 
ing dcy, and it appeared untouched. 

Ile endeavored to hide his pleasure 
under a grim reserve, and when his 
friend looked at him suspiciously for 
a moment, he talked of the prospect to 
be seen from the windows. The book- 
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sellers had completed their inspection, 
and could be seen walking in the 
grounds with great contentment. 

The sale was about to commence, 
and one of the porters came to lock the 
library door. Richard Spender 
watched the operation with much in- 
terest. 

“Ah,” his thoughts ran, “no one can 
discover the book now, and it is almost 
certain to escape detection in the haste 
and bustle of the sale.” 

He felt his feelings rising, and pro- 
posed to Robert Waller that they 
should explore the grounds till the 
time arrived for selling the books. His 
friend consented, and they passed the 
greater part of the afternoon among 
the birds and trees and flowers, and 
were full of mirth and mutually-inter- 
esting old stories. 

At last the time came for the books 
to be sold. The booksellers gathered 
round the long table, hungry for the 
prey. Robert Waller and Richard 
Spender stood a little in the shadow 
on the auctioneer’s left. Lot succeeded 
lot, most of them being disposed of for 
a few shillings. The London booksell- 
ers bought sparingly, many of the par- 
cels not being worth the carriage. Lot 
177 was put upon the table, and there 
was a slight noise of shuffling feet. 
The auctioneer read the items, “ ‘Han- 
nah More’s Works,’ Tooke’s ‘Pan- 
theon’, ‘The English Flora,’ Prideaux’s 
‘Connections’, ‘Burns’s Poems,’ and 
twelve others, various. A fine lot of 
books th-se,” he cried. “What shall I 
say for them?” 

“Shilling,” answered one of the local 
booksellers. 

“EKighteenpence,” replied the other. 

“Two shillings,” retorted the first. 

“Half a crown,” shouted a country- 
man, with an eye to quantity. 

“Three shillings,” added the first 


local bookseller, and looked up for the 
auctioneer to knock them down. 
he was disappointed. 


But 
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“Hour,” said one of the London book- 
sellers, quietly. 

“Five,” replied another. 

And to make a show a third added, 
“Six”. 

There was a pause. The hammer 
was suspended. The auctioneer looked 
round. No one heard a bid, but he 
said, “Seven”. 

“Eight,” cried one of the 
booksellers in a louder tone. 

Again, although there certainly was 
no audible bid, the auctioneer an- 
nounced, “Nine’’. 

The London booksellers looked at 
one another meaningly. Were they to 
pay for the Kilmarnock “Burns” after 
all? 

“Ten,” cried one of them, throwing 
a demand into his voice. 

“Eleven is bid,” said the auctioneer, 
quickly. 

The booksellers could not understand 
the opposition, unless the auctioneer 
was buying on commission, and at the 
next bid they followed the direction of 
his eyes, and saw Robert Waller stand- 
ing in the shadow. Then they knew 
they must pay, for most of them had 
seen him bidding for and _ buying 
costly books at auctions, and some of 
them had been outwitted by the length 
of his purse, and consequently they 
disliked him. For it is the creed of the 
bookseller to hate the amateur who 
contends with him at auctions. It is 
his settled ‘belief that the auction-room 
is his own temple, and that the ama- 
teur who enters it is an intruder, even 
an infidel, to be driven out with anger 
and smothered curses. The -scourge 
used in the auction-room by the ring 
of devotees to be found there is mon- 
ey; but it is a terrible weapon even in 
experienced hands. If the ring com- 
pels the amateur to pay dearly for the 
ardor of his worship, the amateur, if 
wealthy, not infrequently makes the 
ring pay dearly also. Thus there is 
perpetual enmity, but the feeling is 
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confined to one side only. The book- 
seller has yet to learn tolerance. 

Therefore, when the booksellers at 
Woodham Manor House learned that 
Robert Waller was their opponent, 
they were annoyed but not dis- 
mayed. They had come _ prepared 
for possible contingencies, but as 
no outside booksellers were  pres- 
ent, they scarcely expected com- 
petition. The local booksellers were 
of no consideration. Even if they had 
the knowledge of their profession, 
money would speedily annihilate them. 
But could they outbid the amateur? 
If he had come, as they had done, for 
a bargain, and having found opposi- 
tion, could he give the price of such a 
choice Burns? If for a bargain only, 
then they anticipated triumph and 
profit, and if he had set his heart upon 
the book, then the fight would be keen, 
and perhaps end in defeat to them- 
selves. 

While such thoughts as these were 
running through their minds, one book- 
seller continued the bidding, and the 
others held a_ hurried consultation. 
Farce was no good, pretence was use- 
less, and shilling bids ridiculous. There- 
fore Webster, the well-known booksell- 
er of Stone Street, moved a step for- 
ward and astonished the countrymen, 
furniture dealers, and auctioneer alike 
by bidding “Ten pounds”. 

The auctioneer hitched up his cuffs, 
and began to look important. 

“Ten pounds is bid for this choice 
selection of books,” he said, and looked 
towards Robert Waller. 

“Eleven is bid. Twelve, thirteen,” 
and the bidding advanced rapidly till 
“Twenty-one pounds” was announced. 

“Thirty,” shouted Webster, with his 
eyes glaring. 

“Forty,” rejoined Robert 
speaking for the first time. 

Webster saw that his move was use- 
less, and advanced the bidding to 
“Forty-five pounds”. 


Waller, 
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Robert Waller .replied by “Fifty”. 

There was another hurried consulta- 
tion among the booksellers, Web- 
ster, in the meanwhile, bidding ‘“Fifty- 
five”. 

“Sixty,” said Robert Waller. 

“Seventy,” roared Webster, the con- 
sultation having finished. 

“Eighty,” rejoined his 
carelessly. 

“Eighty-five,” retorted 
quickly. 

“Ninety,” added Robert Waller, with 
exasperating coolness. 

Webster looked at his antagonist as 
though he were calculating the limit 
of his bidding, and, thinking to out- 
manceuvre him, carried the bidding to 
“One hundred pounds”, and struck a 
bold attitude. 

There was a pause. 
fell upon the room for a second or two. 
It was broken by Robert Waller. 

“Guineas,” he said, quietly. 

Another pause ensued. The stillness 
became intense. The booksellers looked 
at one another blankly. The auction- 
eer lifted i. ‘s hammer: “No more for 
this valuable lot of books? No more?” 
and he looked at Webster anxiously. 
The audience held its breath. Webster 
shook his head. He was beaten. The 
hammer fell, the breathed 
again, and the auctioneer looked at the 
purchaser. 

“Money,” said Robert Waller, taking 
out his letter-case. He counted the 
The porter placed the books be- 
Robert Waller extracted the 
precious “Burns” with tender care, 
and gave the remaining volumes to one 
of the local booksellers. While Richard 
Spender congratulated his friend, the 
countrymen marvelled that a man 
should give so great a sum for a book 
in a shabby-looking cover. 

The next few lots of books were 
sold amid a buzz of conversation. The 
booksellers were still grouped round 
the table. Their presence caused Rich- 


opponent, 


the dealer, 


A great stillness 


audience 


price. 
fore him. 
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ard Spender some uneasiness. Their 
faces did not look expectant, but then 
a bookseller is a man apart, and does 
not indulge in a multitude of expres- 
sions. 

Lot 182 was brought in. The auc- 
tioneer read from his catalogue, “A 
bundle of books, chiefly scholastic, 
about fifty volumes,” and supplement- 
ed the description by adding, “A very 
useful lot this. Fifty royal roads to 
knowledge. Who wili start the bid- 
ding?” 

“Shilling,” suggested Boxall, one of 
the local booksellers, who has never 
been known to make the first bid at a 
higher figure. 

“Shilling,” he suggested, and expect- 
ed some one to say “Eighteenpence”. 

A heavy-eyed youth did so and 
blushed. 

“Two shillings,” continued Boxall. 

“Half a crown,” replied the youth. 

Boxall shoo«x his head, and Richard 
Spender took up the bidding, and ad- 
vanced it to “Three shillings”. 

Robert Waller was astonished. Rich- 
ard Spender buy school books! It was 
incredible. And then he remembered 
that his friend was the father of a 
family. But he watched him narrowly. 
The corners of his mouth were twitch- 
ing. And Robert Waller suspended 
judgment. 

The youth carried the bidding to 
“Three shillings and sixpence”. 

It would have relieved Richard 
Spender’s suspense to have responded 
“Five shillings’. But the jump woald 
have excited suspicion, and he con- 
tented himself with a sixpenny bid. 

“Four and sixpence,” faltered the 
youth, turning pale. 

“Five shillings,” replied Richard 
Spender, with his heart beating vio- 
lently, for one of the London book- 
sellers had his forefinger upon “The 
Compleat Angler’. The suspense was 
terrible. But relief came. The youth 
dropped his eyes, and the next moment 
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the hammer fell for the last time. 
Richard Spender was the possessor of 
a glorious prize. He handed five shil- 
lings to the porter, and slipped the 
precious volume into his pocket. When 
he turned to Robert Waller his eyes 
were bright with the light of triumph. 

The two friends moved away to- 
gether, leaving the bundle of school- 
books upon the table. The booksellers 
watched them with mixed feelings. 

“Have we been outwitted?’ they 
wondered, and the thought caused 
them uneasiness and slight dismay. 
But the youth looked after them with 
interest. 

“The keys of knowledge may yet be 
mine,” he thought. But he was timid. 
Richard Spender was at the doorway. 
The youth grew bolder. He touched 
Richard Sperder’s elbow. His timid- 
ity returned, and he said, nervously, 
“You have left the books, sir. If they 
are of no use to you, I would still give 
four shillings and sixpence for them.” 

Richard Spender stopped and looked 
into the youth’s face. He saw the 
struggle for knowledge, and replied, 
with much kindness, “Aye, lad, take 
the books and welcome. I had forgot- 
ten them.” 

The youth thrust his hand into his 
pocket with a beaming countenance. 

“Nay, nay, my good lad,” said Rich- 
ard Spender, with a wave of the hand, 
and passed on. 

When they had reached the drive 
and were quite safe from the prying 
eyes of any curious bookseller, Robert 
Waller broke the long silence. 

“What is the prize?’ he inquired, 
with a smile. 

Richard Spender dived his hand into 
his coat pocket, and gave him “The 
Compleat Angler” without uttering a 
word. Robert Waller had prepared 
himself for a surprise, but old Izaak’s 
little book staggered him. “A perfect 
treasure; an incomparable copy,” he 
cried, after a few moments. “Worth 
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£400 at least, and bought for five shil- 
lings—and within reach of the 
sharks, too! Never was bookman so 
lucky.” And then, with mock grav- 
ity, he turned and addressed his friend, 
“Behold Richard Spender, the favorite 
of fortune!” 

“Rather the sport, you mean,” re- 
turned Richard Spender, slowly; and 
there was a touch of sadness in his 
voice. “To-day the book is mine; to- 
morrow, ah, tomorrow, will be the be- 
gin - of a new destiny, for I intend 
sending the book to the sale-room.” 

“Are you mad, Spender?” exclaimed 
Robert Waller, looking at his friend 
with astonishment. “Sell the greatest 
bargain of a generation, perhaps of a 
century!” 

And then Richard Spender unfolded 
the secrets of his pass-book, and Rob- 
ert Waller’s heart was mellowed with 
affection and sympathy for his friend; 
and, as Richard Spender had antici- 
pated, he at once offered the free use 
of his purse, but this was refused with 
a gentle firmness. 

Robert Waller then proposed that he 
should purchase “The Compleat An- 
gler”’ for £400, and so save Richard 
Spender the risk, and cost, and delay 
of auction; and, after debating the 
matter awhile, Richard Spender as- 
sented, and handed the book to his 
friend with a peculiar feeling of joy 
and sadness combined. As a husband 
and father he rejoiced, but as a book- 
man he sighed. “The life of a man 
has many sides,” he reflected, as the 
book passed out of his possession; “but 
a true friend is the gift of heaven.” 

Robert Waller returned home in anx- 
ious thought. 

“Have I acted the part of a friend 
towards Spender?” he questioned. 
“Ought I not to have pressed the mon- 
ey upon him without an equivalent? 
I am rich, and Spender is my only 
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close friend. Is it not my duty to in- 
sist upon the privilege of friendship?’ 
He was uneasy. “The Compleat An- 
gler”’ disturbed his comfort. As a 
bookman, he knew the measure of bit- 
terness meted out to Richard Spender 
when he parted with such a prize, and 
a bargain to boot. He took the 
precious little book from his pocket, 
and looked it over. The operation 
helped him to decision. His thoughts 
shaped themselves into order, and at 
last his perplexity vanished. 

That same evening he returned “The 
Compleat Angler” to Richard Spender, 
and a cheque for £500 accompanied it. 

“T have bequeathed you this sum for 
any trouble you may incur as my exec- 
utor,” he wrote; “and surely it is a 
more genuine act of friendship for me 
to offer you this little token of affec- 
tion with my own hands, flesh to flesh, 
and friend to friend, than to leave it 
to be paid you by some cold, parch- 
ment-faced official after my death, 
when to me my gift will be as value- 
less as desert dust. I will take no 
denial,” he continued; “and if you re- 
turn the cheque, by the Venerable 
Bede! I will send it to some foolish 
society. Surely there is no friendship 
where there is no sympathy of mind 
and purse.” 

Having discharged his sense of duty 
he went to bed in a joyful frame of 
mind. 

Richard Spender accepted the cheque 
on the condition that Robert Waller 
retain the book; and he insisted on 
this arrangement with such emphasis 
and feeling that his friend consented. 
But on the same day Robert Waller 
added a codicil to his will: “To my 
friend, Richard Spender, I bequeath 
the sum of £2,000, and my copy of the 
first edition of ‘The Compleat Angler’, 
by Izaak Walton.” 

Charles Lusted. 
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A STREET ADVENTURE BY TOM HUGHES. 


(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’] 


Sir.—I think the enclosed article, 
found among the papers of my father 
(Mr. Tom Hughes), may be of interest 
to your readers.—I am, sir, ete., C. C. 


I used to drop in about half-past 
9 (at the chambers where he was read- 
ing for the Bar), some three-quarters 
of an hour before the other pupils, in 
order to have a quiet read to myself. 
This sort of reading was quite new to 
me. I don’t know how it was with 
men in other sets, but at school and 
college I hardly ever looked at a daily 
paper except to read some speech of a 
leading member in a great debate, and 
ly pDewspaper reading was confined 
chiefly to the chronicles of boat-races, 
cricket-matches, pedestrianism, and 
(for truth must out) prize-fights in 
Bell’s Life; and I know that the same 
amount of reading satisfied most of 
the men with whom I lived, and they 
included not only those of my standing 
who were devoted to athletic exercises, 
but many quiet reading men with a 
strong turn for all other sorts of litera- 
I am merely stating facts here, 
for them; 


ture. 
and not trying to account 
but I suppose the reason of this is, that 
men require to be started into actual 
working life themselves, before they 
eare to see how others are living, and 
what they are working at. Be this as 
it may, I read the Times daily, and 
one of the first and strongest impres- 
sions its perusal made on me was the 
cause of the adventure I am going to 
relate. Scarcely a day passed but I 
read of some brutal attack upon po- 
licemen by a lot of Irish laborers or 
thieves or costermongers, in which the 
assailants had used the most cowardly 
disable the officer, either 
biting or throwing great 


means to 
kicking or 


stones at short distances, or some 
other equally ruffianly trick, which out- 
raged all my public-school notions of 
fair play; and so, as my turn is entirely 
a practical one, I made a memorandum 
in a quiet corner of my mind to go in 
like a man and help the first policeman 
[ came across in the streets who had 
more than one man on his hands. I 
hope that there was not wholly want- 
ing in me a desire to uphold the Law, 
and help its ofticers in the discharge of 
their duties, but certainly my resolve 
was chiefly grounded on the love of 
fair play, and the hatred of any 
weapon except the two fists when 
there was one man only on each side 
of a difference. 

It was not long before I had an op- 
portunity of carrying out my resolu- 
tion. 1 was asked out to dinner one 
October evening, at a quarter to 7 
o’clock, and, as I had a great dislike of 
being late, had dressed by 6, and was 
quietly strolling towards the west, 
along the back streets, which run be- 
tween Soho Square and Regent Street. 
Suddenly I came upon a mob of some 
forty boys and m and, I am sorry to 
Say, a few women, of the most ragged 
sort, in a state of great excitement. 
There was evidently a furious scuffle 
going on in the centre, and on all 
hands I heard cries of “Go it, Joey’, 
“Give it the b—— crusher”, “Kick him 
on the knee’, and other equally select 
pieces of advice. In a moment it 
flashed across me that one of my un- 
known friends of the force was in con- 
flict with, and trying to incarcerate, a 
breaker of the laws, and a glance told 
me that he was not likely to get much 
fair play, or to have only one man on 
his hands, if no one stood by him for 
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the next few minutes. Casting one re- 
gretful thought on my best blacks and 
immaculate waistcoat, I went hurling 
into the press, and in a second was in 
the middle of it. There, sure enough, 
was a policeman in close grapple with 
a little man whose like I had never 
seen before. He was all over the same 
color—a dirty brown; hair, skin, clothes 
(consisting of a ragged jacket and 
trousers of sack-cloth), and shoes were 
of the same hue, and his battered hat 
and basket, which lay on a heap of 
street sweepings close by, were of a 
piece with the rest of his outer man. 
He was much smaller than his oppon- 
ent, but had the advantage of having 
both his hands free, while the police- 
man couldn’t let go his grip on the 
sackcloth collar, and had only one 
hand to ward off the blows and pinion 
the arms of the vigorous Joey—as the 
mob called the little man in their vocif- 
erations. Besides, the fury in the little 
man’s eye, and the determined way in 
which he fought, showed that he was 
more than a match for the policeman, 
who didn’t seem half in earnest. Just 
as I got close to them, a successful 
back crook of Joey’s made the police- 
man totter, and after a stagger or two 
to try and right himself, down went 
both on the pavement, policeman still 
holding on, and over and over they 
rolled in the dusty kennel. ‘“Now’s 
your time, Joey,” shouted the crowd; 
“stick your knees into him; mark him 
for life.’ “Kick him from _ behind, 
boys,” shouted another sympathizer; 
and the crowd thickened round the 
writhing men, so that the advice might 
have been followed in another second. 
“Now for it,” thought I, and I sprang 
at the fellow nearest to the prostrate 
man, a tall, gaunt figure in an old, 
shabby, black coat, seized him by the 
collar and swung him round against 
the mob. 

“Stand back, you cowardly black- 
guards,” I shouted, “there’s only one to 
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one; let °em have it out. If he bites, 
policeman, use your staff.” 

For a moment the crowd were taken 
aback at an interference which was 
plainly contrary to precedent, and a 
clear space was formed round the com- 
batants, and then came a volley of 
abuse at me, which I needn't repeat, 
as I have already given enough of the 
style used on such occasions. Luckily, 
there were no loose stones about, or a 
more decisive volley might have fol- 
lowed, but the crowd began to press 
in again, and it was all I could do by 
turning my back to the combatants, 
who were now against the rails, and 
showing a determined front, to keep a 
small place clear for the next half-min- 
ute. I was wise enough not to strike 
a blow until 1 found it quite necessary, 
and before it came to that the mob 
sundered, and two other policemen ar- 
rived on the field of action with staves 
out,—one of them joined me, and the 
other turned to Joey; and now the face 
of things was quite changed, and the 
mob retreated two or three yards. But 
the capture was not accomplished. 
Joey, nothing daunted at the odds which 
the fate of warhad cast against him, 
merely altered his tactics, and, turning 
on his back, kicked and struck out 
with undiminished vigor. One police- 
man held an arm and gripped his collar 
at imminent risk, the other was trying 
to secure his legs. “Turn him over on 
his face, and then he'll only kick the 
ground,” I suggested, and incurred 
thereby a new volley of abuse from 
the mob, who had now settled that I 
was a detective—a discovery which 
seemed to excite their wrath more even 
than my dress, which had been their 
object of attack before. I was almost 
sorry | had given the advice a moment 
afterwards, for the thorough pluck of 
Joey began to interest me. But, to cut 
a long tale short, it was not till the ar- 
rival of other policemen and a stretch- 
er that the little man, and his hat and 
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basket, could be secured, and carried 
off in triumph. 

“You had better come along with us, 
sir,’ said the inspector to me, as they 
were going to start; “the mob may 
follow you and be troublesome.” 

“Thank you,” I answered, “my way 
is towards Regent Street. Besides, 
they are following the stretcher, and I 
don’t care for them if they do come.” 

“Will you attend in the Court tomor- 
row then, sir, and give evidence?” 

“I didn’t see the beginning of the 
row, but I'll attend. Good-night.” 

“Well, sir, you know your own af- 
fairs best. If you won’t come, good- 
night.” And away went the superin- 
tendent. 

My blood was up, and so, even had 
the mob been still round me, I should 
have gone my own way, so I turned to- 
wards the west and strolled on again, 
half wishing that I had not seen the 
end of my night’s adventure. Yes, 
certainly, when I recall the scene of 
that evening, which is vividly im- 
pressed on my memory, for reasous 
which the reader may gather if he 
chooses to wade to the end of this 
chapter, I confess, and I am sorry to 
confess, that I turned away from the 
inspector with strong, but by no means 
divine, anger at my heart. In the first 
place I was not thoroughly satisfied 
that I was in the right in what I had 
done; secondly, the mob were cowards, 
which always makes a2 man angry; 
thirdly, the policeman had struck Joey 
with his staff after another of the 
force had come to his aid, which 
showed that he was little better than 
the mob; and so, on the whole, I felt 
uncommonly ready to quarrel, right or 
wrong, with any one who came in my 
way; and haven’t you, my reader, 
often found yourself in an equally un- 
Christian temper, when you've inter- 
fered where you've had no direct call, 
with the best intentions, but before 
you knew the rights of the case, and 
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don’t know whether you haven’t put 
your foot in it? I was not sorry, there- 
fore, when I heard footsteps hurrying 
after me, and in another moment 
found my tall friend at my side, 
backed by some half dozen men and 
boys who had left the crowd, when 
they found that I had gone on my own 
way, for the purpose of baiting the 
man who had had the bad taste to help 
a crusher in difficulties. 

My gaunt friend slackened his pace 
as he came abreast of me, and began a 
catechism, interspersed with many 
vituperative epithets as to “what the 
devil business was it of mine?’ “how 
the detectives were paid?’ and getting 
no answer to his questions, went on to 
some gross abuse of the aristocracy, in 
which favored body he chose to place 
mine, and ended by threatening to punch 
my head just as we came under a 
bright gas lamp where the street was 
reasonably level. I had already pre- 
pared for action by unbuttoning my 
left shirt sleeve and brace, and so 
turned short upon him with my back 
to the lamp so as to get the right light 
with. “Now, sir, what do you want 
with me?” Poor fellow! as the light 
fell full upon him, I saw in a moment 
that he was not the man I could raise 
a hand against—a shambling, lank crea- 
ture, with thin, white hands that could 
searcely have crushed an eggshell. His 
drawn, sallow face told of bad food, 
long confinement, and filthy air, while 
his eyes and nose showed that the 
devil had tempted him to the worst 
solace for a poor man’s miseries. My 
anger oozed away at once, and turned 
to a feeling of shame, so that when he 
repeated his question, “What right 
had you to turn against the poor bone- 
picker?” I felt that I was on my de- 
fence, and said, almost doubtfully, 
“Why, because you were all going 
against the policeman.” 

Twenty voices were raised at once 
declaring that “the crusher” as they 
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would call him, was the greatest tyrant 
in the force, had committed all sorts 
of iniquities, and was deserving of the 
worst penalties of lynch law; while a 
boy or two at the outside suggested 
that I had incurred like pains and pen- 
alties, which should be there summa- 
rily inflicted. “I don’t care what he is,” 
I said, at last, in a momentary lull; 
“vou were all against him, and that’s 
enough to make any Englishman take 
his part. Besides, he was doing his 
duty in taking up a vagabond, who I 
daresay, was picking pockets.” 

“Who told you that?” said a man I 
hadn’t yet seen, pushing through, the 
crowd and facing me; “how dare you 
call an honest man whom you never 
saw before a pickpocket? You weren't 
there to see what they began fighting 
about.” 

I felt I was in the wrong, and so 
took the course which most people fol- 
low under like circumstances, and re- 
torted, “No more were you.” 

“That’s a lie,” said he, straight out; 
“TI was there the whole time, and I say 
the poor fellow was only following his 
cealling—and a bad enough one it is, too, 
without the meddling of such fellows 
as that crusher to make it worse.” 

I was getting heartily sick of my 
position, and did not feel at all in- 
clined to take up the cudgels against 
poor Joey, whom I already felt I had 
libelied. A pickpocket would never 
have been in such clothing as his. 

“I’m sorry I called him a thief,” I 
said, “and if he was in the right I'll go 
to the court tomorrow to back him. 
And now you come along with me and 
tell me what you saw.” 

The man looked me full in the face 
for a moment. He was a short, stout 
fellow, in a flannel jacket and cordu- 
roys, with a face just then full of good, 
strong indignation. 

“Very well,” he said, “come on.” 

The crowd seeing that there was no 
chance of a row, broke up reluctantly, 
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and I and the short man walked on to- 
gether. 

“Now,” said I, “how did the row be- 
gin?” 

“Why,” answered my companion, 
“just this way. I was coming up the 
street and saw Joey, as they call him, 
quietly picking over a heap of street 
dirt. You see he lives by searching 
them heaps and getting the bits of 
bones and rags and anything else he 
ean find. Policeman come and says, 
‘Get on there, you dirty scamp, or I'll 
mcke you.’ The man looked up quite 
quiet, and says, ‘I ain’t stopping up the 
way, and I'll move on as soon as I’ve 
picked over this heap.’ He turns down 
again, and then policeman cuts at him, 
kicks over his basket and grabs him 
by the collar, and, in course, the poor 
man turns at him and tries to get 
away, and that’s all about it.” 

“And you tell me on the word of a 
man,” said I, “that you saw the whole 
quarrel yourself, and that was how it 
begun?” 

“I do,” said he, “and what’s more, I 
know that policeman well, and he’s as 
big a tyrant as any of his masters in 
Downing Street. Only a week or two 
ago a friend of mine was going quietly 
home at 12 o’clock along this beat, 
when my lord comes staggering out of 
a back street, and pushes him right 
into the kennel, and then collars him 
and says he’ll take him to the station. 
But he got hold of the wrong sort that 
time, for he was served out nicely be- 
fore any of the rest could come up.” 

“Well, but,” said I, interrupting him, 
“you seem to think the police are set 
up by tyrants in Downing Street to 
oppress the poor. Why, man, they’re 
just as much your servants as mine, 
or any one else’s. And if there are 
some bad fellows like this one, they 
hurt me just as much as they do you.” 

“Do they?’ said the man, with a 
sneer. “Let alone a crusher for know- 
ing his duty to a man with a good coat 
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on! But they only copy their masters. 
Do you mean to say now, if you and I 
was took up to-night for the same 
thing, we should get treated alike to- 
morrow morning in the police-court?” 

“Yes, I do; and you know it as well 
as I.” 

“You don’t know nothing about it,” 
retorted my friend. 

“I know as much as_ you,” I said, 
“and I'll tell you what it is. It’s such 
fellows as you who make sweeping 
charges against every one that don’t 
wear fustian breeches, and say that 
there’s no good in any one else, blind- 
ing the fools of your own class, and 
making the fools of ours hate and fear 
you, that are the curse of this country 
and every other. What right have you 
to say that I don’t care for the dirtiest 
feliow that begs about London? That 
I don’t believe him to be my brother, 
and as good a man in the sight of God 
as Tam? Now, I tell you that I do. 
But I tell you that whenever I go toa 
poor man in London and speak to him 
as one man to another, he either 
sneaks and lies to get my money, or 
insults me.” 

“Well,” said the man, with more of 
civility, for he saw I was in earnest, 
“doing’s better than talking any day. 
There may be good men and kind men 
that don’t wear fustians. It’s a pity 
they don’t help them as do to get a 
little more of their rights. I never see 
them, that’s all I know, and so I says, 
God bless the poor.” 
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“Amen to that,” I struck in, “and 
when He’s blessing them and bringing 
them out of their misery, as He will 
do one of these days, they’d better 
learn to berather more charitable to 
their richer neighbors than they are 
now. God never said, Blessed are the 
proud poor; I think you'll find it, 
‘Blessed are the poor in spirit’.” 

“I don’t think you was blessed then 
when you turned round under the 
lamp-post,” retorted my persecutor. 

“Nor you, when you called me a liar,” 
said I. “But come, I’ve no time to 
lose. What police-court will Joey be 
had up in to-morrow morning?” 

“Marlborough Street, I suppose,” 
said he; “I shall get there if I can, but, 
Lord bless you, they'll never let off a 
man as has resisted the force like 
that.” 

“Well, one can but try,” I said, “and 
now good-night to you. Shake hands. 
I hope we may meet tomorrow.” 

The man stared for a moment, and 
then shook my hand with a hearty 
good-night, much to the astonishment 
of three ingenious young genilemen in 
loud ties who were strolling down the 
street as v~ parted—I to my dinner, 
where I hope my flushed face and gen- 
erally ruffled get-up didn’t frighten the 
respectabilities, and he—I only wish I 
knew where he went, for he was a 
man worth knowing more of, and I 
have never set eyes on him from that 
day to this; and probably never shall 
again—in this world. 

Tom Hughes. 
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O bitter wind, toward the sunset blowing, 
What of the dales to-night? 
In yonder gray old hall what fires are glowing, 


What ring of festal light? 
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“In the great window as the day was dwindling 
I saw an old man stand; 

His head was proudly held and his eyes kindling, 
But the list shook in his hand.” 


O wind of twilight, was there no word uttered, 
No sound of joy or wail? 

“*A great fight and a good death,’ he muttered; 
‘Trust him, he would not fail.’ ” 


What of the chamber dark where she was lying 
For whom all life is done? 

“Within her heart she rocks a dead child, crying 
‘My son, my little son.’ ”’ 


The Spectator. 


Henry Newbolt. 





THE RELIGIOUS CONSCIENCE AND THE WAR. 


I have béen asked by the editors to 
write something on “Nonconformity 
and the War.” He would be an auda- 
cious man who should judge himself 
qualified to speak on behalf of what is 
termed “Nonconformity.” I, for one, 
would absolutely distrust the judgment 
of any man who so far forgot himself 
as to advance any such claim. The 
word is one I do not like, for it is fool- 
ish and insolent, the symbol of civil in- 
trusion into a sphere too high for it. 
For the first and most formative part 
of my life I lived in a country where 
the Episcopal was the Nonconformist 
Church, and its clergymen the Dissen- 
ters, though I think we were too cour- 
teous and too brotherly to use terms of 
civil coinage to describe spiritual con- 
victions; but early beliefs are very per- 
sistent, and the geographical change 
has not effected any change in the 
connotation which the terms “Noncon- 
formist” and “Dissenter” have in my 
mind. I am, therefore, the very last 
person who ought to try to speak on be- 
half of the multitudes who so conceive 
themselves, or who allow themselves 





to be so conceived. Were I to attempt 
to do so, especiaily on a subject like 
the present war, 1 should be met by a 
host of protesting voices. If I were 
not so met 1 ought to be, for a “Non- 
conformist” is nothing if not independ- 
ent—well able to speak for himself, 
but not at all willing to allow any 
other to speak on his behalf. 

But if I am asked, “What do you, as 
a Christian minister, think of this 
war?’’—the matter is changed. I am 
then challenged to apply the principles 
of the religion in which I believe, and 
by which I live, to the policy and the 
conduct of the state which guards my 
life, and which represents for me the 
reign of justice in time and the home 
of ordered freedom. I cannot ask 
more of the state than that it be Chris- 
tian, nor can I ask less. I am more 
jealous of the good name of my people 
than of the good name of any single 
person. The state is more to me than 
the statesman, and while I may be tol- 
erant to his faults as a man, while I 
may even rejoice in his little weak- 
nesses or feel the kindlier because of 
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his infirmities of temper, yet all the 
more may I be moved to indignation 
by any acts of his which stain the hon- 
or or lower the dignity of the state 
which he has undertaken to guide or 
to represent. It does not, indeed, -be- 
come the Christian minister to be rash 
in judgment, whether as regards pri- 
vate or public concerns; but still less 
does it become him to be silent when 
affairs are afoot which perplex men 
who are ever quicker to hear the cry 
of passion than to listen to the voice of 
reason or justice. He may be quite 
incompetent to speak in the language 
of the forum or the Senate, to see with 
their eyes, or to think with their in- 
telligence; but it is better to be a voice 
crying in the wilderness than to be 
dumb before an inarticulate mob. 
Now, I have no abstract hatred of 
war. It is not good, but there are 
worse things in the world. It may be, 
as the Chinese sage said, the weapon 
of the inferior person, hated and avoid- 
ed of the wise; but there are occasions 
when the wise man would prove him- 
self a fool or a knave if he shunned it. 
I have in me the blood of men who 
fought and died for’ religion, and I 
have not ‘seldom wished it had been 
granted to me to do the same. The 
boy who has been nursed on the bal- 
lads of the Scottish border knows what 
it is to have in him the passion for the 
feud, the foray and the stricken field. 
But all the more, his notion of war 
may be too grim and too high to allow 
him to think of it as other than a last 
necessity, which a people may endure 
rather than lose its freedom or suffer 
an intolerable wrong, but which a 
state, in the very measure of its 
strength and integrity and pride, will 
be slow to seek and anxious to avoid. 
Now, was this war a moral and a mor- 
tal necessity for our English State? 


Did we go into it with clean hands, 
like a strong people, conscious of its 
own rectitude, resolved to be chival- 
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rous and scrupulous against giving of- 
fence or awakening self-respectful sus- 
picion in a weaker people, who had 
proved their love of freedom by acts 
and sacrifices we, at least, ought to 
have been forward to recognize? I 
do not ask these questions as a poli- 
tician, for a politician in the English 
sense of a man who sides with a party 
and takes part in its strifes I am not 
and never have been; but I ask them 
as a citizen of the English State, who 
has tried to look at civil questions from 
the standpoint of the religion he be- 
lieves and attempts to teach. 

Well, then, did we go into this war 
with clean hands? We have been often 
told of late that we are an imperial 
race; we may be, but a courage which, 
in order that it may continue to be, 
needs to speak of itself or to be spoken 
of, is near akin to its opposite. The 
mark of an imperial race is that it 
knows how to govern, which is an art 
of peace; and England has ever been 
greater in rule than in war. She holds 
India and her colonies, not by force of 
arms, but by the rigor of her equity, 
the justice of her laws, the honor, the 
wisdom and the statesmanship of the 
men she has commissioned to govern 
in her name. She has had her heroes 
who have done brave deeds on sea and 
on land; but they did not make her 
empire, though they may have been 
minor factors in its making, factors of 
its possibility rather than of its actual- 
ity; her empire was made by the men 
who represented to the subject of nas- 
cent peoples inglish justice and Eng- 
lish law. And it is remarkable that 
the century which has built up our im- 
mense empire has not been a century 
which loved war. Its supreme achieve- 
ments have been attempts to create 
self-governing communities, to found 
colonies that were children, not of the 
bond woman, but of the free, to eman- 
cipate the slave, to secure liberty and 
light for the lower races, protecting 














them from the brutalizing hands of 
civilized greed, and supplying them 
with the opportunity of profiting by 
the wealth and industry of more ad- 
vanced peoples. These deeds which 
have made our Empire have created 
for us a character which we have not 
been slow to boast. We have bidden 
oppressed nations look to us as a helper 
and a friend. In our more heroic 
moods we helped to liberate Greece, 
to unify Italy, to crush the ferocity of 
the Turks, to rebuke the states that 
dismembered Poland and oppressed 
Hungary. But now, when our policy 
and opportunity have come, what have 
we done? The Boers may be rude and 
intolerant, but, at any rate, they so 
loved freedom that they wandered into 
the wilderness rather than struggle 
with us on the soil which they had, by 
the labor and sweat of generations, 
made their own. And when some men 
of our race and blood, trading on the 
fair name of England, tried to raid 
their territories and steal their free- 
dom, what did we do? Did we gravely 
and seriously deal with the offence as 
a wrong to a sister,state, with all the 
greater a claim on our consideration 
that it was so much weaker than our- 
selves? Did we not rather, by the 
mouth of our most responsible minis- 
ter, declare that the man who had 
been, by a committee of our own Par- 
liament, found most seriously to blame 
had done nothing unbecoming an hon- 
orable statesman? How this affected 
a distinguished Englishman who sup; 
ported the party of the Minister may be 
in Mr. Lecky’s latest book. But 
so affected an English politician 
was a scholar and a gentleman, 
it have affected the state 


read 
if it 
who 


how must 


which suffered from the wrong that 
England had not the courage to re- 
dress? Were we within our rights in 
asking the Boers to redress the griev- 
ances of foreigners while we ourselves 
left theirs unredressed? 
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It is not a question of what the Boers 
were, but of what we owed to our- 
selves—to the principles we had pro- 
fessed and the policy we had prided 
ourselves on being able to pursue. The 
foreigners in the Transvaal may have 
had many grievances. I question nei- 
ther their reality nor their gravity; but 
was war the only or the proper means 
of redress? They were but a new 
force in the state; it is not more than 
sixteen years since they began to be 
within it; and what is sixteen years in 
the life of a community? The Dutch 
of the Transvaal are, we say, a back- 
ward people—why, then, threaten and 
compel and punish them because they 
are not more forward than ourselves? 
Have we forgotten through how many 
generations the Dissenters suffered 
under the most vexatious disabilities? 
the years ard violence and fears that 
it took to carry Catholic emancipation? 
the agitation and unrest that came 
upon us before the Jews were enfran- 
chised? and why should we expect a 
race, jealou of its national independ- 
ence and order, to be more expeditious 
than we had been, especially in the 
face of foreign plots and threats of 
superior force? And is there not some- 
thing tragic in that 
were to be redressed and the cost of 
doing it? In one respect, England is 
the richest country in the world; in an- 
other, she isoneof the poorest. Her 
wealth is well-nigh inexhaustible, but 
the same cannot be said of her supply 
of sons. No state in the history of the 
world ever levied such a tax upon the 
manhood of her people as England 
does. For her services at home and 
abroad, in her dependencies and her 
colonies, she asks men of a quality and 
in a quantity without a parallel in the 
history of States. If we need to hus- 
band anywhere it is in the matter of 
our men; here our wealth is most ex- 
haustible, and every capable unit is a 
force above money and above price. 
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And what has happened to us in South 
Africa? Can any man measure the 
loss we have sustained and are des- 
tined still to sustain? There is hardly 
a family, from peasant to prince, who 
does not mourn a son or a brother. 
I know a city which sits desolate amid 
the hills and feels as if she had suf- 
fered from a second Flodden. No one 
would lament, however much they 
might mourn, losses in a just, a noble, 
or a necessary cause; but what turns 
our lamentation into anger is the loss, 
in a cause so disproportionate to the 
cost, of so many of the bright and 
brave sons which our mother-land, our 
daughter colonies, and our most de- 
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pendent dependencies so sorely need. 
It may seem an untimely thing to dep- 
recate a war which must be ended 
before our fatal mistakes can be mend- 
ed. But one thing is obvious; the men 
who are responsible for the blunders 
which have so sullied our good name, 
and for the loss of the lives that have 
so impoverished our people, haye 
proved themselves without the compet- 
ence needed to see this thing through. 
The English are a patient people, with 
a conscience not easily touched when 
the world is looking on; but once they 
are awake, they do not again slumber 
until they have executed judgment and 
exacted retribution for wrong. 
A. M. Fairbairn. 
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I spied Love play his pipe one day, 
A monotone, methought, for hours! 
And down the silent woodland way 
He becked and bowed to birds and flowers. 
Anon, he stilled his finger-tips, 
And kissed his maiden on the lips; 
Then laughed, and to his pipe again! 
I pondered through an afternoon 
To find a music in his strain, 
Monotonous and slow of tune! 


But, one ‘sly day within the south, 
Love pushed his pipe ‘within my hand! 
I frowned, I smiled, I pursed my mouth 
To mock his moaning through the land. 
His note I blew; it flew, ‘it flew 
Into a thousand echoes,—through 
The thousand throats of busy birds; 
And amid trees and roses blown 
And hushing grasses mingled chords 
To match Love’s eager monotone! 
Ah me! I piped it with a will,— 
And save me, but I pipe it still! 


Pall Mall Magazine. 


A. Boyd Scott. 








